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A Child Is Born, Troupe 94, Willowbrook High School, Villa Park, IIl., Doris E. White, Sponsor 





A LATEX “SKIN” FOR OLD AGE D. W. GRIFFITH: GREAT PIONEER 





THE USE OF ARGUMENT IN PERSUASION 
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SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE ROOTS IN THE HEARTS OF THE AUDIENCE 
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3 NEW ONE-ACT MUSICALS 


THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS 


David Rogers and Mark Bucci. A musical version of J. M. Barrie’s “The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals”. 2 men, 4 women. Interior. 6 songs. 50 minutes. Set in London during World 
War |. An old charlady, who is alone in the world, pretends to her friends that she, too, 
has a man away at the war, a son in the Black Watch Regiment. Suddenly, the man whose 
name she has used turns up on leave. At first angry at being used, the gruff soldier, alone 
and lonely too, learns understanding, respect and love for the charlady before he ts forced 
to return to war. This warm, charming story of a brave Scottish soldier adopting a mother 
has songs by the brilliant Broadway writers, David Rogers and Mark Bucci. They include 
the lovely “Pretending”, the hilarious tango “Exquisytos”, the stirring “Black Watch Regi- 
ment”, the haunting lullaby “Ma Wee Bonnie Laddie” and others. Price $2.00. (Royalty, 
$20.00 first performance, $15.00 each additional performance.) 


A PINK PARTY DRESS 


David Rogers and Mark Bucci. A musical version of Margaret Bland’s “Pink and Patches”. 

1 man, 3 women. Exterior. Modern costumes. 5 songs. 35 minutes. The story of Texie, a 

mountain girl, who hopes to escape the life of hardship and poverty her mother and other 

mountain women lead. She longs for the richer life she has observed at a fashionable 

hotel nearby and for a pink party dress instead of the patched brown denim she is forced 

to wear. Then a visitor to the hotel offers to give Texie a dress. Whether her proud mother 
| will allow her to accept. it and whether it will be the Pink Party Dréss form the story of 
this charming folk musical. The songs include “Women Folk Work Fer Men Folk”, “A Pink 
Party Dress”, “Lovely Evening, Isn’t It?” and others. Price $1.50. (Royalty, $15.00 first per- 
formance, $10.00 each additional performance.) 
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CHAIN OF JADE 


, 
P 
| David Rogers and Mark Bucci. A musical version of Dan Totheroh’s charming fantasy, “The 
) 


| Stolen Prince”. 8 men, 3 women. Chinese costumes. 5 songs. 35 minutes. Wittily written 
in the style of the classic Chinese Theatre with a l-man chorus who speaks directly to the 
audience, an indolent property man who is obliged to impersonate a duck, and an onstage 
orchestra clanging cymbals and beating on drums. The story concerns a prince, Joy, 
| stolen at birth and raised by a poor but honest fisherman, his wife and their little duck. 
| In a bad season, facing starvation, the duck steals the Emperor’s sacred Scarlet Fish. 
He is captured and the family is taken to the palace to be executed, where Joy’s true 
| identity is discovered. He is reunited with his real father, the Emperor, and the poor 
| fisherman is rewarded. The enchanting lyrics of David Rogers and the lilting music of 
| Mark Bucci provide such songs as “Honorable Audience”, “Chain of Jade”, “Poor But Honest 
| Fisherman” and others. Price $1.50. (Royalty, $15.00 first performance, $10.00 each addi- 
tional performance.) 


 §AMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 




















| 25 West 45th Street The H £ PI 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
| New York 36 . oe OS | Hollywood 46 
NM E WwW Samuel French, Inc., has inaugurated a Symphonic Band 


Series. The purpose of this series is to find and present 
to the band director a library of works designed spe- 
BAND . cifically for the Symphonic Band. This means that the 
works are written or arranged with the characteristics 
of this ensemble in mind. 


S E R | E 5 Send for free descriptive list of Band numbers 
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The world’s most powerful spotlight 





SUPER TROUPER ARCS 
at Berkeley H. S. Berkeley, Calif. 

















THE TROUPERETTE 
Nine times brighter 
than other incandescents 









FOLLOW 
SPOTLIGHTS 


are installed in public 
and parochial grade 
schools, high schools, col- 
leges and universities in 
every state for plays and 
concerts in the audito- 
rium, dances and enter- 
tainment in the gym, and 
half-time ceremonies in 
the stadium. 





Exclusive lens system 
eliminates light waste. 
Cut operating costs as 
much as 73%. Require no 
extra equipment. Plug 
into 110-V A.C. outlet. 


Write for literature giving 
length of throw. 


Demonstration on re- 
quest. 


THE 
STRONG ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 



















A 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 
COMPANY 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF 
GENERAL PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
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eo en Free publicity 
1 4 anc 
: Ler —t details: 
151-West 46 Street 
mievae 77-3730 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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G5 Grand 500 watt 6” — 
- Fresnel Spotlight, soft = 
oe with range 25’ © 
to. 40’, fully equipped 
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For rent or sale! 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


G5864 Grand Sealed 
Beam Spotlight, no 
focusing required, long 
life lamp, inexpensive. 
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years of stage experience, will advise you on how to 
produce your presentation at a practical cost. Write today 
for full details and our free catalog! 


8 

a & 

* * Everything needed for theatrical lighting for commercial, 
7 + © SURGE AGSESISIES 2 educational or community groups is readily available at 
. e FLOODLIGHTS e STAGE EFFECTS : Grand Stage Lighting Company . . . from spotlights and 
© 6 FOOTLIGHTS e FAB-SCENE @ dimmers to gelatines and cable. Too, Grand Stage Lighting 
2 > has one of the largest stock of stage equipment and acces- 
e © BORDERLIGHTS © STAGE HARDWARE e sories in the Mid-West. Here, at one company, you can 
- © DIMMERS e BATTEN BOXES 7 purchase or RENT everything you need to adequately 
* * produce your stage success. Competent personnel, with 
: e LAMPS e SCENIC PAINT, BRUSHES r 
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GRAND STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 


9 WEST HUBBARD STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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OUTSTANDING 
DRAMATIC READINGS 


In our 1961 catalog are listed many dra- 
matic readings from New York plays and 
other important sources. We list here a 
few of them. 


AFRAID OF THE DARK. From the play. Won 
10 state and inter-state contests, and a 
second in National. 60c 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Shakespeare. The 
death scenes, arranged from the tragedy. 


75c 

ANTIGONE. Sophocles. From the Greek 
tragedy. 75c 
BAD SEED. Maxwell Anderson. Won Na- 
tional Contest of N.F.L., 1958. 75c 
BREATHES THERE A MAN. Hilda Guldseth. 


75¢c 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. Geo. Bernard 
Shaw. From the play. A most delightful 
and dramatic piece. Will surely be a 


winner. 75c 
DARK VICTORY. Brewer-Bloch. From the 
play. 75c 
ELECTRA. Euripides. From the Greek drama. 
75c 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. From Ibsen’s 
play. This play was revived in New York 
by Arthur Miller in 1959. 60c 


FOR THE LOVE OF MAN. Jack London. 
From “Call of the Wild.” Full of drama 


and suspense. 75c 
JOAN OF LORRAINE. Anderson. From the 
famous drama. 75c 
LITTLE FOXES. Hellman. From the Broad- 
way play. (388 performances) 75c 
MALLETT’S MASTERPIECE. E. Peple. 1960 
arrangement. Very dramatic. 60c 
MARKHEIM. Stevenson. 1960 arrangement. 
Tense drama. 60c 
MEDEA. Euripides. A dramatic monolog 


arranged from the Greek tragedy. Most 
dramatic. Wiil be a challenge to a tal- 
ented girl. 75¢c 


OF MICE AND MEN. Steinbeck. From the 
Broadway drama. Won second in National 
N.F.L., 1958. 75c 


ON BORROWED TIME. Osborne. From the 
Broadway Play. 60c 


SERVICE OF LOVE. O. Henry. 1960 arrange- 
ment from the story. 60c 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER. From Uliman’s 
novelization of the screen play by L. 


Fletcher. 75c 

SUBMERGED. From the play. Won a Na- 

tional. 75c 
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A Successful Producti 


TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 


Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technical equipment 
suited for all types of presentations. 





: . The S106A baby spotlight features controlled illumination 
Equipment designed to make your next program... plus economy. 250-400 watts, condenser lens. Ideal as 
. a basic stage lighting instrument. Direction and focus- 

- a successful production. ing are adjustable. 


suppliers of stage equipment 
for 
educators - the profession - industry 


NORTHWESTERN THEATRE ASSOCIATES | 


_ aes FOSTER ST. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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GAY NINETIES or ROARING TWENTIES 


Baker’s has just the book for you. 


* GAY NINETIES SCRAPBOOK 
* ROARING TWENTIES SCRAPBOOK 


Both are edited by John Fuller. Price $1.50 each. 


Each book gives you material for a complete revue — sketches — readings — 
blackouts — songs, etc. 


Rich in material, these collections make it easy for you to present an evening 
of entertainment away from the ordinary. 


ORDER NOW — WE'LL SHIP THE DAY IT ARRIVES. 


BANER'S <@yP PLAYS 


100 SUMMER ST. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS 


for Contest Use 


For Love of a House 

How to Propose 

Thank You, Dr. 

The Tangled Web 

Rehearsal 

Thursday Evening 

The Enemy, Act Il 

The Valiant 

Search Me 

Good Medicine 

The Birthday of the Infanta 

Highness 

Jazz and Minuet 

The Knave of Hearts 

Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 

One Red Rose 

The Unseen 

Parade at the Devil’s Bridge 

The Gardener Who Was Afraid 
of Death 

The Sausage-Maker’s Interlude 

St. Felix and His Potatoes 

The Poor Man Who Died Because 
He Wore Gloves 


A free descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 
Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 West 40th Street ©@ New York 18 























Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official, plain sterling silver ..$1.25 $1.25 


Official plain, gold plated .... 1.50 1.50 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearis .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


SPD on ods Set bvebaene $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............. 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor 
with check or money order for total pur- 
chase and mailed directly to the L. G. 
Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass.” 
TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 
STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


1 Box, white vellum 714" x 1042”, 
48 engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes . . $2.90 


Any state tax extra. Postage prepaid 
on cash orders. Send check with order. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














ROF. Kelly Yeaton, Pennsylvania State 

University, University Park, Pa., recom- 
mends a new product for making-up old age. 
In his brief article, illustrated step by step, one 
may find the answer to an ever present make- 
up problem of the high school theater: creating 
aged persons out of teenagers. His article, A 
Latex “Skin” for Old Age Make-ups, deserves 
your serious study. 


OOTS in the Hearts of the Audience by 

Doris A. Paul, East Lansing, Michigan, 
deals with American opera’s new place in the 
sun, and the rich material from which librettos 
have been written. Opera, like musical come- 
dies, operettas, and all other plays with music, 
is essentially a part of the American scene. 
With our super music departments in our high 
schools we should not hesitate to try our hands 
with American Opera. 


he E. Rinfrette, author of Shakespeare's 
don 





Globe: The Center of Elizabethan Lon- 

, is a senior at the American University, 

Washington, D. C. Her special field of investi- 
gation is William Shakespeare. 


HESPIAN Robert Sphat, Troupe 448, Osh- 

kosh, Wisc., High School, impressed by our 
Children’s Theater Department, edited by 
Frieda Reed, organized and produced a most 
successful summer production, Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, in his home town. In this 
month's Children’s Theater article Mr. Sphat 
relates this accomplishment. The purpose of this 
summer's theater was to make available whole- 
some productions for the children of Oshkosh— 
and that’s exactly what was done. Here is an- 
other challenge for all Thespians, students and 
sponsors, everywhere! 


R. Jones’ selection for Best of Broadway 

is the smash hit musical, Bye, Bye, 
Birdie. Here is a modern musical comedy 
about present day teen-agers. Of course the 
entire show is a mockery of the hero worship 
today for rock and roll crooners. Looks like a 
sure bet for high school production after it 
finishes its Broadway run. 


HE Diary of Anne Frank, Visit to a Small 

Planet, The Curious Savage, and The Rain- 
maker are Dr. Blank’s excellent choices for our 
Plays of the Month. Here are four challenging 
plays, any one of which can be your feature 
attraction for this current year. Have you read 
them yet? 


AUL A. Carmack continues his series on 

Speech Education with the third article on 
debate, The Use of Argument in Persuasion. 
Although the national elections will be over 
by the time you have an opportunity to read 
this excellent article, you will find its practices 
useful not only in politics, but in local situa- 
tions—even to refuting the pressing salesman. By 
the time this series is completed Dr. Carmack 
will cover all fields of Speech Education. 


W. GRIFFITH was a great pioneer of 
e the motion picture. To him we owe the 
introduction of many changes which affected 
the entire movie industry. His long feature 
length pictures became the talk of the industry 
—one of which was a success when first re- 
leased and later re-released over a period of 
years—the controversial The Birth of a Nation. 
Dr. Dusenbury thus continues his series of the 
history of the movies with D. W. Griffith: 
Great Pioneer. 





ONE ACT PLAYS 


By 
DONALD ELSER 


Consistent contest and 
festival winners... 


BALCONY SCENE 
4M 4W 


SPECIAL GUEST 
3M 2W 


THE PINK DRESS 
2M 3W 


CONCERT IN THE PARK 
3M 1W 


Books 50c each, 


Royalty $5.00 per performance 





For further information consult the 
Row, Peterson catalogue or write to 








ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


EVANSTON, ILL. or ELMSFORD, N. Y. 














NEW THREE ACTS 


SIDNEY By Patricia McLain. 3 m., 4 w. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. The tom- 
boy of the town falls head over heels 
in love with the +1 athlete of the 
school. How she eventually comes 
into her own and catches the “catch” 
makes this an outstanding comedy. 
Purely humanotional! 


TOO MANY ANDERSONS By Robert 
St. Clair. 5m., 4w. Royalty $10.00. 
Books 75c. Strictly a case of too many 
people with the same name, living in 
the same apartment building, with 
wives due to arrive at any time. 
Hilariously funny with mix-ups that 
only the author could conjure. 


SPACE SHIP AHOY! By John Hender- 
son. 6m., 7 w. Written by the author 
of “Midsummer Night’s Scream”, one 
of the best plays ever written for the 
amateur stage, he has once again 
come up with one of the cleverest 
“space” comedies yet to be written. 
Short, snappy dialog, fast-moving situ- 
ations and a climax that beats all. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. 





Also many new one act plays. Write today 
for our free catalog. 





ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER 2, COLO. 
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PLAY SELECTION 


HERE has been, and probably always will 

be, a great amount of discussion at both 
state and national conferences and conventions 
about the quality of plays selected for public 
presentation by high schools throughout the 
country. Granted that some selections are bad, 
yet more good, I am always mystified why high 
schools seem to be the sole target for this ad- 
verse criticism. Why not the college theater, 
the professional theater, the television theater— 
all too can be adversely criticised for the qual- 
ity of plays selected. 

In defense of the high school theater let’s 
examine the record of the ten plays most fre- 
quently presented ten years ago with those 
nan OE last year. In 1949-50 the ten plays 
were Mother Is a Freshman, Seventeenth Sum- 
mer, Meet Me in St. Louis, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, You Can't Take It with You, 
Little Women, We Shook the Family Tree, 
January Thaw, Our Town, and I Remember 
Mama. Even at that time I personally could 
find little fault with any one of those plays as 
far as selection was concerned. It is obvious 
that several of the plays were dated, thus 
doomed to oblivion in a year or two, that few 
Broadway shows were included (nothing un- 


usual about this since Broadway has little to. 


offer to the high school theater), that three 
plays are smash hits by their continuous annual 
appearance in our statistical report: Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay, You Can't Take It with 
You, and Our Town. 

The ten plays most frequently produced dur- 
ing 1959-60 were Our Town, Curious 
Savage, Diary of Anne Frank, Night of January 
16th, You Can’t Take It with You, Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Arsenic and Old Lace, Harvey, and 
Time Out for Ginger. Quite an impressive 
list of quality plays done by high schools! 
Certainly it shows a marked improvement over 
the list of good plays of ten years ago. Play 
selection has not improved? Here is your an- 
swer. And this improvement was _ brought 
about not by rhyme nor reason, not by dicta- 
torial resolutions, but only by public encourage- 
ment to present the best plays available ac- 
cording to finances, equipment, and talent. 

Let’s raise standards by encouraging through 
our convention workshops, by convention pres- 
entations, and by our publications our high 
school affiliates to present worthwhile plays. 
After ten years we feel that a great amount of 
progress has been made with affiliated Thes- 
pian schools. However, if there is a member 
school which wants to do Aaron Slick from 
Pumpkin Creek, more power to it. Besides, 


| this play, criticized for years as the worst play 


ever written and presented, has now become a 
historical piece. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS 


O the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
America’s oldest drama school, which off- 


| cially marked its 76th year of continuous opera- 
| tion with its formal opening on October 17. 


To Robert J. Phillips, Sponsor of Troupe 
18, Thornton Fractional Twp. High School 
(South), Lansing, Illinois, who again will tour 


> a number of high schools in Illinois with his 


production of a cutting from The Green Pas- 
tures. The following schools will be visited: 
Lawrenceville, Flora, Nokomis, Pana, Clinton, 
and Matoon. The approximate mileage by 
school bus for the entire trip will be 645 miles. 
To the Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, 
oma, for its purchase of two Strong 
powerful carbon arc follow spotlights. Now 


those nationally known annual revues will be 
brilliantly lighted. 


DecemBER, 1960 


WORTH WRITING FOR 


ICKETS for one or all of Texas Christian 

University, Fort Worth, 1960-61 Theater 
productions; as, Chekov’s The Three Sisters, 
Dec. 2, 3, 7-10; Nathan’s Jezebel’s Husband, 
March 10, 11, 15-18; and Goldoni’s The Mis- 
tress of the Inn, April 21, 22, 26-29. 


OUR SPONSORS SPEAK 


6¢W HAVE enjoyed very much being a Thes- 
pian Sponsor, and have made many 
friends, who, am sure, will be life-long 
friends. I shall miss the contacts after some 
twenty years of dealing with high school and 
alumni Thespians.” — Mellie Luck, Sponsor 
Troupe 91 (1959-60), Michigan City, Indiana. 
“It has been very helpful to me as Kearny 
High Drama teacher to be affiliated as Charter 
Sponsor with the National Thespian Society. 
The interpretation of dramatic arts through 
your magazine Dramatics, and the incentives 
offered to high school students to achieve high 
standards in drama, effectively back up a 
teacher’s efforts in a very practical way.” — 
Lauretta Katherine Muir, Sponsor Troupe 1975, 
Kearny High School, San Diego, Calif. 
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ACTING PUBLICITY 
COSTUMING STAGECRAFT 
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PLAY SELECTION DESIGNING 
One Year: $3.50 Two Years: $6.00 
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2255 West Grand Avenue . 





HUB is a major producer of stage lighting and control equipment 


for schools, colleges, and the professional theatre. 
equipment combines handcrafted production skills and the finest 
of engineering design — mechanical and electrical. 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities 


FREE! Your choice of four outstand- 
ing HUB bulletins, each complete: 
with layouts and recommendations: 


No. ES-54 (small stages), No. SL-56 
(large stages), No. 102 (open stages), 
and No. 104 (children’s theaters). 
Write today! 


Specify HUB 


Engineered Lighting and 
Control Equipment... finest 
quality for over 45 years. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of: 
Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Striplights 

Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floor Stands 
Winch Rigging 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Gridiron Pockets 
Junction Boxes 
Borderlight Cable 
Stage Switchboards 
Dimmer Controls 


Cross-Connection 
Equipment 


All HUB 
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A LATEX "SKIN" FOR OLD AGE MAKE-UPS 


By KELLY YEATON 


he most common and most important make-up problem in the school theater 

is that of producing a convincing appearance of age. No acting ability can 

make the bright young faces of boys and girls into the needed faces of 

maturity and age. The expression can be learned, as can the posture and manner, 
but that youthful elastic skin of youth is a giveaway! 


| | Even the professional make-up man quails a trifle when asked to transform 
1. Reemaiien lines to grease- three or four youngsters into believable men and women of forty or fifty. Of 
paint base. course, professionals have various ways of doing it... largely by covering the face 
as much as possible with beards, moustaches, and the like; cementing cotton and 
collodion pads in place; adding false noses, spectacles, if they can be justified. 
Obviously women are going to be more difficult than men. One may cover the 
throats with lace collarsg or the tricky black velvet band, and use wigs, but the 
central problem remains... the youthful skin texture. Especially in arena it is a 
real problem, and seldom attacked. 





15. Small pads of wet kleen- 
ex are put inside the mouth. 





For some years we have carried on experimentation with varying degrees of 
success! ... we found that it was quite possible to create an old skin by the Latex 
Stipple method? and with simpler mixtures of latex-and-powder stippled over the 
stretched skin with a coarse red rubber sponge, allowed to dry in this taut position, 

and then released. But there were problems of color matching, unevenness of : : a 
2. Blending the nostril lines. tone, and problems of application ... in all, too difficult a problem to recommend 14. Don't forget the hands. 
itself to the school theater. a 


The process illustrated here, however, is a simple one. It might be called the 
New Skin Process. A thin transparent latex “skin” is stippled (or spread) over a 
conventional grease paint make-up before it is powdered.? The latex is stretched 
while drying, and powdered after it is fully dry. The use of transparent latex 
avoids the problems of color tones, and tinted latex which never exactly matches 
the skin colors. The conventional make-up underneath provides the usual shadows 
and painted wrinkles, but these are seen through a finely wrinkled skin of latex. 

There are few problems involved in the application, aside from the necessity 
. of removing all traces of hair from the skin, especially the very fine “peach-down” 
3 Siadeetnn the patie and fuzz common on many girls. Needless to say, this may be a diplomatic problem! 


temples. But it is most important that such down should not become embedded in a layer 
. of latex. 








Removal is merely a matter of peeling it off, and the heavier the layer of latex 
the more easily it strips off. A pair of tweezers is often useful, but not necessary. 
Since there is a grease paint make-up between the latex and the skin there should 
ordinarily be no difficulty. Grease paint should not be applied too heavily, how- 
ever, or there may be faulty adherence and excessive perspiration may then cause 
“blisters” during the play. If this happens, the blisters may be pierced, and the 
latex pressed down to adhere to the grease paint again. 


This is still a somewhat experimental technique, but has been tested on three 
girls and one man during plays that ran several nights a week for six consecutive 12. din the wig is atuaill 
weeks. No adverse effects were reported, and neither were there any indications and pinned. 
of sensitivity from patch tests on the bare skin. Two of the girls noted a slight 
itching when they were off-stage, but there were no indications of increased skin 


sensitivity. One girl reported that her skin stayed in better condition than usual 
during the run. 





1. MAKE-UP AT CLOSE RANGE, Warren Smith. Players Magazine, April 1954. 
RUBBER-BASED BEARDS, Warren Smith. Players Magazine, May 1954. 


2. See page 196 in TECHNIQUE OF FILM AND TELEVISION MAKE-UP, Vincent Kehoe. 
Hastings House, N. Y. 1958. 


3. The latex used was VULTEX 1-V-10, produced by General Latex and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 666 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. $6.00 per gal. or $2.00 per pint. 
Also available in smaller amounts through Parameunt Cosmetics, 32 West 20th Street, New 


ork 11, N. Y. It is an excellent adhesive for crepe hair, and has various other 
uses in make-up. 





ao od : 11. Binding a wig-band over 
5. Spreading on clear latex. the hair. 





6. Stretching the skin while 7. When the latex is dry, 8. Application of latex to 9. Now the na is second 


: 10. Close-up of the facial 
the latex dries out. and the face is relaxed, be- the left side of the face. make-up before powdering. 
hold! an old and wrinkled 
skin, 
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16. With shawl, knitting, glasses, your young actress is now ready for the performance, 
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SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE 


By KAY RINFRETTE 


see the interior of the Globe. 

They had watched the octagonal 
wooden structure being built with tim- 
ber dismantled from The Theater, Eng- 
land’s first building designed for the 
production of plays. They had walked 
along the muddy alleys across from the 
theater and imagined the time when the 
first drama me be presented in Lon- 
don’s newest and most luxurious play- 
house. Then, one mid-summer morning 
in 1599, they awakened to discover a 
brilliantly-colored flag whipping in the 
wind high above the Globe. The first 
performance was being given that day. 


Londoners crossed the Thames River 
in their boats and docket at the bank- 
side water-stairs. Others streamed 
across London Bridge on foot, while still 
more arrived on horseback. After pass- 
ing over a small bridge covering a 
drainage-ditch, the playgoers could see 
the Globe’s wooden sign-board swaying 
gently in the wind. An attendant at the 
narrow entrance door collected two pen- 
nies (only one penny on ordinary days) 
from each person as he passed through. 
Then, the playgoers had his choice of 
standing in the open playhouse yard, 
with about 600 other “groundlings,” or 
of proceeding to the gallery sections of 
the theater by paying an additional 
penny. The second fee admitted the 
person to the gallery on the third level 


\ LAST, the people of London could 


of the Globe, a relatively undesirable 
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No intermission was necessary between scenes at the Globe. The thre 

stage levels allowed for a continuous sweep of action which cannot 

be duplicated on our modern stages. The figure of Falstaff shows the 
relative size of the stage. 
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position from which to view the play. 
For a third charge, the playgoer was 
allowed in the two-penny rooms on the 
first and second levels. 


The “gentlemen’s rooms,” or boxes as 
we know them today, were the most ex- 
pensive and luxurious in the theater. 
They cost a “twelve-penny” and were 
located next to the stage. Their prox- 
imity to the backstage area enabled the 
nobility to enter and leave the theater 
without fighting their way through the 
“groundlings’ and common people. 


There were very few benches on 
which to sit in the Globe, even in the 
more expensive rooms. Early arrivals 
took the seats, and late comers stood 
behind them. A spectator during one of 
the opening performances remarked 
that “one stands more comfortable than 
one can sit... .” 


At every performance in an Eliza- 
bethan theater, the Globe included, sev- 
eral young gallants could be expected 
to sit obtrusively on a stool on the edge 
of the stage. Hisses and boos from the 
“groundlings’ seldom persuaded the 
young men to move, and a fight fre- 
quently broke out shortly before a play. 


The platform, or outer stage, ex- 
tended out into the roofless playhouse 
yard for 29 feet. Rushes were strewn 
on the stage to protect the actors’ cos- 
tumes. 


Underneath the platform in the Globe 
was the part of the theater known as 
“hell.” It consisted of a trap door, out 
of which emerged spirits, ghosts, weird 
noises, and all things connected with 
the devil. 


Behind the platform in the center was 
the inner stage. All indoor scenes took 
place in this relatively small area. (It 
was only 24 feet wide and extended 
backwards about 12 feet.) When it 
wasnt in use, a multi-colored tapestry 


a 
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This scaled model reconstruction of the 

Globe Theater was built by Dr. John 

Adams, president of Hofstra College. The 

reproduction, made on the basis of Eliza- 

bethan records and drawings, is complete 
even to the finest details. 





e This sketch of the Globe Theater was made around 


or elaborate curtain hid the stage from 
view. 

The second level of the Globe's stage 
included a balcony with a guard rail 
which was used in varied ways. This 
balcony could act as the walls of a city 
or fortress, and an order to “leap oer 
the walls” would send the athletic Eliza- 
bethan actors jumping off the stage to 
the main platform below. Also, the bal- 
cony could be used as the second story 
of a castle. The windows on the second 
level, one on each side of the balcony, 
were frequently employed. The famous 
“balcony” scene between Romeo and 

(Continued on Page 30) 





British Information Services Photo 


1600. Other 


artists drew the theater as round in shape, thus giving rise to the 
argument of whether the Globe was circular or octagonal. 


Most 


scholars now agree it was octagonal. 
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Roots in the Hearts 
of the Audience 


By DORIS A. PAUL 


N AIR of almost tangible expectancy 
A\ pervaded historic Central City 
Opera House that July afternoon 
as we sat in our coveted seats in the 
dress circle awaiting curtain. No won- 
der! Every member of the audience had 
fought for his place in the house at this 
demand matinee of Douglas Moore’s 
opera, The Ballad of Baby Doe. For 
this, the third (and last) added perform- 
ance, all seats had been sold twenty min- 
utes after box-office opening a couple 
days before, and hundreds of disap- 
pointed would-be ticket buyers had been 
turned away. 

In order to get to Central City, mem- 
bers of the audience had _ traveled 
through the very country that is the 
setting for this folk-opera of the West. 
Many had visited the Matchless Mine at 
Leadville (Colorado), the Windsor Ho- 
tel at Denver, and other places featured 
in the opera. Some had actually known 
the real Baby Doe in her fateful last 
years as she had trudged from place to 
place begging for funds with which to 
work the Matchless Mine she had prom- 
ised her husband, Horace Tabor, never 
to relinquish. Many remembered when 
the once fabulous beauty was found fro- 
zen to death, her arms outstretched in 
the form of a cross, in the pitiful little 
shack near her idle mine. 

And so, from the glittering noisy open- 
ing scene until the finale when Baby 
Doe, aged and worn, sang her aria 
against a silhouette of the Matchless 
Mine, with the falling snow covering her 
like a mantle and piling at her feet, the 
atmosphere in the house was electric. 
The audience lived the story with the 
characters every moment of the drama! 

Although opera-lovers who saw the 
work at the New York City Center last 
season did so without benefit of the 
glory of the natural setting and famili- 
arity with the true story told in it, they 
took it to their hearts. 

It is regrettable that John Latouche, 
librettist for the opera, could not live to 
see the New York production. He died 
in the East, shortly after the closing of 
the opera in Central City. 

The Ballad of Baby Doe was commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Foundation 
of the Library of Congress in honor of 
the Columbia University Bicentennial. 
and was dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

The word “opera” all too often con- 
veys to the listener or reader only the 
Well-known traditional European works. 
It is high time we changed that concep- 
tion, for American opera, as exemplified 
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The Ballad of Baby Doe by Douglas Moore, New York City Opera Company 





by this time and even later works, is tak- 
ing its place in the sun. 

Grand opera came into being in Amer- 
ica with Leonora by William H. Fry, 
who was thereafter called the “father of 
American opera. The work was per- 
formed in Philadelphia in 1845. Ten 
years later, George F. Bristow brought 
the beloved character of Rip Van Winkle 
to life in an opera whose title carried this 
legendary rascal’s name. 

Hawthorne's famous story, The Scarlet 
Letter, was translated into operatic form 
by Walter Damrosch in 1896. And Ar- 
thur Nevin did a one-act opera at about 
the same time, embodying the story of 
the pioneer life of trappers in the Civil 
War period in Pennsylvania. This was 
entitled A Daughter of the Forest. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company 
produced only well-established Euro- 
pean operas until 1910 when Frederick 
Converse’'s Pipe of Desire blazed the 


trail. The following year, Natoma, a 
story of California in Mission days by 
Victor Herbert, appeared on the bill. 
Shanewis, Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
opera, a tragic story of an Indian maid 
who fell in love with a white man, was 
given at the Metropolitan in 1918. 

One of the most successful of Ameri- 
can grand operas is Deems Taylor's The 
Kings Henchman, a work based on a 
poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay. This 
was first presented for the diamond 
horse-shoe ticket-holders in 1927. 

Howard Hanson’s Merry Mount, a 
story laid in Massachusetts in 1625, 
Deems Taylors Peter Ibbetson, and 
Damrosch’s Man without a Country, 
based on Edward Everett Hale’s famous 
story, have appeared among the offerings 
of the Metropolitan since 1929. 

Perhaps Jerome Kern’s and Edna Fer- 
ber’s Showboat, with lyrics by Oscar 

(Continued on Page 28) 








Susannah by Carlisle Floyd, New York City Opera Company 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 


The Use of Argument 
in Persuasion 


By PAUL A. CARMACK 


OT so long ago a scholastic news 
weekly in an article about “Per- 
suasion” committed a common fal- 

lacy. It is the fallacy of attributing evil 
to a thing which is basically good. This 
identifies this good thing with its worst 
abuses as though its only uses were 
these abuses. In intent the tone of the 
article was to the effect that “discus- 
sion is an exchange of intelligence, argu- 
ment is an exchange of ignorance.” 
Since good discussion employs argu- 
ment this is about as fallacious as a 
thing can get in one short assertion. 
The attempt to put this assertion in 
the form of a maxim or “wise saying” 
is typical of many “easy out” non-think- 
ers and is a part of the fallacy. No 
proof is attempted here and the user 
of such an assertion is usually irritated 
to be asked for proof of his position. 
If he uttered this gem of wisdom, that 
should settle it as far as he is concerned. 
This type of interpretation of the terms 
used is much like name calling. It avoids 
use of logic and resorts to a form of 
distraction from the true meaning 
which belittles and smears. It is an un- 
worthy practice to be engaged in. To 
call something a name which identifies 
it with its misuse is a shabby business. 
What is argument then? It is reasoned 
discourse. We try to persuade others 
to believe or act as we request by giv- 
ing good reasons. The final decision 
is with the hearer, however. When we 
give reasons, we are using argument. It 
is when we run out of good reasons we 
revert to “wrangling” or “idle specula- 
tion.” This latter is what argument is 
not. According to Aristotle the princi- 
pal part of a good speech is the argu- 
ment or the reasons why the speaker 
hopes to persuade others to accept his 
purposes in the speech. His brief out- 
line for a speech consisted of the formu- 
la “state your point and prove it.” By 
proof (or reasons) Aristole would call 
on facts, statistics, authorities, and re- 
lated examples. This is a logical ap- 
proach. We argue from data already 
in existence and accepted by this audi- 
ence. We do not just assert, we support 
by reasoning. Logic and reason have 
a highly respected place in our history. 
No one suggests that they be aband- 
oned, diluted, or perverted. The legisla- 
ture hears arguments why a bill should 
be passed or defeated. The courtroom 
hears arguments why the defendant is 
guilty or innocent. Democratic govern- 
ment is based on argumentation of the 
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merits of proposals for ordered change 
in our society. Reasoned discourse is 
the foundation of good government. 
With all the weight of centuries of com- 
mon law, court decisions and legisla- 
tive action back of the use of argumen- 
tation, it is a “surface skimming” flip- 
pancy to try to discredit argument by 
saying that it is an exchange of ignor- 
ance. 

The word persuasion is equally time 
honored. It arises from a derivation 
from Latin words which indicate 
“sweetness” and “gentleness.” Thus we 
are referring to a quality of convincing 
others of the truth of a proposition in 
order that it appeals to the hearer’s 
mind as a fair conclusion. It is more 
plausible than its opposite and seems 
“well reasoned.” It is possible to ap- 
peal to the emotions only and thus gain 
belief, and if this plea is in a worthy 
cause it is defensible, but most hearers 
will “thank” the speaker for giving them 
a rational basis for acceptance. To be 
logical and also pleasant enough with- 
out currying favor for selfish ends is 
the best use of persuasive argument. 

In discussion the topic is examined 
and “torn apart” to appraise it and 
thereby discover possible solutions. The 
word discussion comes from the Latin 
word meaning to “strike asunder” or 
“shake apart.” When we do not know 
or understand the topic fully, we are 
in the inquiry stage. While we are still 
unsure and not well informed, we keep 
an “open mind” and consequently we 
discuss. But if we have completed in- 
vestigation, we may wish to take ac- 
tion. George Bernard Shaw wrote in 
Androcles and the Lion that after a 
period of investigation of a proposal 
“we must close the mind with a snap 


and act.” Open-mindedness is a conces- 
sion to our present lack of knowledge, fF 4 
but the open mind cannot act. The 
open mind is the proper attitude while 
trying to find the best solution, but 
“fence sitting” is not a good position in 
which to remain when action is neces- 
sary. Many “independent” voters are 
people who do not want to do the 
mental effort necessary for the making ff 
of rational decisions. 

Most decisions of community, school, 
state and national import can be reached 
by intelligent discussion among con- 
cerned citizens. In some instances there 
is a division of opinion honestly held, 
and it is necessary to debate as in the 
courtroom and the legislature. (Debate 
is a subdivision or a special form of 
argumentation.) The discusser says, “I > ™ 
do not have the necessary information 
needed to make up my mind yet, so I 
reserve judgment while investigating.” 7 
The debater says, “I have investigated f 
and on the basis of my findings I have 
decided to favor (or oppose) this prop- 
osition. I now ask you to join me in 
accepting my position as the best solu- 
tion which is possible for us to obtain 
at this time.” W 

Both discussion and debate are high- fF to 
ly useful tools of a democracy, and it is ve 
neither possible nor desirable for us tof F 
separate them. There is much of de-— ‘) 
bate and argument in a good discus-f th 
sion, and all good debates have a largehe G 
part devoted to discussion. They com- fhe 
plement each other. Many informal de-f vi 
bates are called discussions, and the de-f of 
bater uses discussion well when he pre-f St 
pares for the debate season. Ede 

Reason giving (argumentation) is) 19 
used in discussion or debating as well® re 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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| Griffith, impatiently grabbed her by the 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MOTION PICTURES TO 1927 


D. W. GRIFFITH: 


Great Pioneer 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


achievements range from The 
Big Parade to War and Peace, 
writes: 


K ING VIDOR, whose directorial 


“D. W.” was the master that every 
young director watched, studied, and imi- 
tated. His ability to build exciting cli- 
maxes by shortening each successive cut 
and steadily increasing film tempo was the 
subject to much analysis on my part... 
His pictures were the combined work of a 
sincere artist, a formidable dramatist, and 
a sensitive musician. 


Charlie Chaplin stated simply, “The 
whole film industry owes its existence 
to him’; Mack Sennett declared, “he in- 
vented movies’; while the eminent 
French director, Rene Clair noted, 
“Nothing essential has been added to 
the art of the motion picture since 
Griffith.” To Mary Pickford, the tall, 
hawk-faced Kentuckian was “a great 
virtuoso who played on the heartstrings 


- of his actors” and “her guiding hand.” 


Still, in one of her early melodramas un- 


) der Griffith, To Save Her Soul (c.a. 


1910), she was having difficulty in 


reaching the required emotional mood. 


shoulders, shouting, “I'll show you how 


| to do this thing. Get some feeling into 
_ it. You're like a piece of wood.” Where- 


upon little Mary turned her head and 


bit him! One must add that after a few 


hectic moments, Griffith apologized, 
saying, “Come on now, let me see the 


| real Pickford,” and as Miss Pickford con- 
| cludes the anecdote, “from all of that 


emotional turmoil the tears began 
streaming down my face, the camera 


—_ on, and Mr. Griffith was satis- 
ied. 


The film historian, Lewis Jacobs, di- 
vides the career of David Wark Griffith 
into three periods: 1) “Developement” 
during which he evolved his own tech- 
niques for greatef unity, clarity, and 
effectiveness in motion pictures and 
treed the movies from the stage; 2) 
Maturity” (1914-1917), in which he 
produced his two finest films, Birth of 
a Nation and Intolerance, and reached 
his peak as a creative artist; and 3) 
Decline,” during which he directed 
films popular with the public but which 
otered no significant contributions to 
film industry. Jacobs concludes, “As 
soon as hé was no longer moving for- 
ward, he disintegrated as an artist.” At 
the time of his death in 1948 he had 
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D. W. Griffith was considered by his 
colleague, Cecile B. DeMille, as “one of 
the greatest directors America has given 
the world . . . He was the teacher of us 
all.’ 





not directed a picture for sixteen years. 

In the beginning, however, Griffith 
brought an open mind to an infant art. 
Born near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1880, 
the son of a Confederate General known 
as “Roaring Jake” because of his thun- 
dering voice, the boy David was filled 
with stories of the chivalrous South and 
the gallant Confederacy. His boyhood 
love of the poetry of Browning, Kings- 
ley, and Tennyson influenced his later 
selection of his heroines. Young, naive, 
blonde and wide-eyed, Mary Pickford, 
Mae Marsh, and Lillian Gish were pro- 
totypes of the heroines of the nineteenth 
century English poets. 


At 17 he joined the Louisville Courtrr- 
JouRNAL as a reporter, but his ambition 
then and throughout much of his early 
life was to be a playwright. He acted 
with a local stock company to gain more 
knowledge of the theater, and eventually 
he toured with the Nance O'Neill Stock 
Company. One of his plays, submitted 
to James Hackett, was produced but 
without success. In 1906 he secretly 
married a young actress, Linda Arvid- 
son, and in New York City she encour- 
aged him to write for the new motion 
picture companies. At the Edison stu- 
dios, however, instead of selling a script, 
he was hired as an actor. 


Determined to be a writer, he perse- 
vered and finally sold a script to Bio- 
graph on E. 14th Street. He became a 
familiar figure around the studios as 
other stories were accepted until he was 
asked to direct. In his first film, The 
Adventures of Dolly (1908), he declared 
his independence from stage techniques 
saying, “In a legitimate theater the audi- 
ence listens to the actors; in a motion 
picture, they watch them.” Also instead 
of the usual placing of the camera in 
front of the scene, he picked up the 
camera and moved it around. This 
simple innovation was typical of Grif- 





fith’s creative approach to film-making. 
In subsequent pictures he tried the dar- 
ing technique of moving the camera 
closer to the actors, thus eliminating the 
traditional strip of floor between the 
actors and the camera and cutting off 
the feet. Audiences didn't seem to mind 
seeing people walk without actually see- 
ing their feet. During this period he 
used the name “Lawrence Griffith” since 
he still did not want to be identified with 
pictures and reserved the use of his real 
name for his main ambition—creative 
writing. 

Then he was assigned a remarkable 
cameraman, Gottfried Wilhelm “Billy” 
Bitzer, who lived only to experiment 
with the complicated camera of the day. 
In 1896 anticipating the work of Albert 
E. Smith, Bitzer had made his first news 
pictures in America—William McKinley 
receiving the notification of his nomina- 
tion for President. As head cameraman 
of Biograph he was prepared to show 
the relatively inexperienced Griffith how 
he should work. Griffith stopped him 
with “When I direct, I do it my own 
way. The association of Griffith and 
Bitzer was a fortunate one. Bitzer's 
dedication to his camera and Griffith's 
incredible energy infected all those 
about them. 


Despite his stated dislike of directing 
—“Directing a film is like writing in 
water —his creative mind was never still. 
He had a large iris diaphragm mounted 
on the front of the camera for use in 
troublesome “kissing scenes.” As the 
“clinch” began, Bitzer cranked with one 
hand and with the other released the iris 
handle thus closing the opening slowly 
and the scene faded out without the 
abrupt close that had destroyed the 
mood. One day Griffith asked Bitzer to 


(Continued on Page 25) 








A scene from Broken Blossoms (1919) 
about the love and care of a Chinaman, 
played by the sensitive Richard Barthel- 
mess, for a mistreated girl, was Griffith's 
‘last outstanding cinematic achievement.” 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER — A 
WONDERFUL, THRILLING 
EXPERIMENT 


ERE is the answer to all those 

adults who categorize all teen- 

agers as irresponsible adolescent 
problems. In fact it is the most thrilling 
account of Children’s Theater activity 
that has come to this department in a 
long time. It is the story of Thespian 
Robert Sphat of Troupe 448, who during 
the summer between his junior and 
senior years in high school, along with 
some of his theater-interested friends, 
organized and produced a most success- 
ful summer production for children. Ac- 
cording to Thespian Robert Sphat, he 
was sufficiently impressed by accounts 
of Children’s Theater activity in Dra- 
matics that he decided to try his talents 
in that direction. The following is the 
account that might well inspire other 
Thespians and their sponsors. This is 
what Robert Sphat has to say. 

“In the spring of 1960, the midwestern 
city of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, saw the 
materialization of a ‘young dream. This 
was the dream of one youth, to be car- 
ried out entirely by youth, organized 
under the name Mask and Wig Summer 
Theater. We were aware of the fact 
that present-day entertainment was 
geared for the adult mind, and few 
wholesome productions were available 
for the children of our vicinity. Wish- 
ing to change this situation, we proposed 
to produce plays especially for children’s 
theater. Contrary to opinions commonly 
held by the adult generation, we teen- 
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and Wig Players, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Robert Sphat, Troupe 448, 
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agers have depths and emotions which 
encompass international philanthropies 
such as Foster Parent’s plan. For this 
reason, we planned our budget around 
180 dollars, the required fee for the an- 
nual support of an underprivileged child. 
For this plan, we chose our first produc- 
tion, Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 

“As a youth organization, we _ re- 
stricted our membership to high schoo] 
and college students, whom we assessed 
three dollars apiece to arrive at our 
working budget. To augment our lim- 
ited funds, we sold advertising blocks in 
our program. We would like to stress 
the fact that as an independent youth 
organization, we had no financial back- 
ing of any kind. All funds were raised 
by Mask and Wig efforts. 

“Because we as a pioneer group 
needed the advice of experienced adults 
in the field of dramatics, we enlisted the 
help of individuals involved in this field. 
Our advisers were the following: Betty 
Harper, who starred in Auntie Mame 
and Born Yesterday; Gloria Redlin, dir- 
ector of many fine choral groups; and 
Shirley Byers, who appeared in many 
American plays in Europe, where her 
husband was stationed with the armed 
forces. 

“After many efforts to find a suitable 
theater for our production, we were 
granted permission to use the First E.U. 
B. Church basement. Since this fellow- 
ship hall did not have a suitable stage 
for our needs, but had facilities for 
theater-in-the-round, we decided to try 
our wings in this type of production. 

“Because the script called for many 
stage settings, we contrived our props 
out of twenty-five pounds of paper- 
mache. Upon completion of our paper- 
mache rock, we painted it a series of 
secondary colors and accented the effect 
with various colors of glitter. Because 
this was theater-in-the-round, we had to 
confine our sets to a minimum. The glen 


was completed with artificial foliage ac- 
cented again with the ever-present glit- 
ter. Our chairman of props, on one of 
his forays for props, was seen on Main 
Street struggling along under the cum- 
bersome weight of a ten-foot tree, its 
pink branches completely enveloping 
him. This tree was the dominant piece 
in the second scene, that of the magic 
cave. We decorated the tree with me- 
talic Christmas ornaments. Placed on 
three velvet cushions were chests of 
jewels which delighted the imaginations 
of the children. The lamp, which was 
found in the golden-horse pedestal, was 
a gravy boat holding a candle stud. 
“Prevailing upon the goodwill and 
generosity of Oshkosh State 








College 


authorities, we were able to obtain most © 


of the costumes needed. The ingenuity | 


of mothers became evident in the matter 
of dance costumes. Utilizing kitchen 
curtains and underwear, the mothers 
created outfits that looked like something 
out of Scheherezade. 


“An over-enthusiastic makeup com: 7 


mittee proposed the use of hair spray to § 


add to the realism of our characteriza- 
tions. The spray, however, proved more 
effective on the hands, faces, and cloth- 
ing of committee members. One of out 


male leads went a step further. Despite § 
the pleas and threats of family and & 


friends, he came to dress rehearsal with 
his hair dyed a carrot-red to match the 


color of the crepe hair which served a § 


his beard. 


templated confinement in a hermitage 


This fanatical member con- § 


for the remainder of the summer until f 


his hair grew out. 


“Since the church basement had al § 


cove rooms with sliding travelers, we de 
cided to have three entrances to ou 


acting ring. These alcoves were opposite § 


each other, and this position facilitat 

their use as Green Rooms and prop an 
set storage places until the set material 
were needed in the ring. 
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For the benefit of the 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE FOUNDATION 
Give one of these plays this season: 
TOM SAWYER by Sara Spencer 
* HUCKLEBERRY FINN by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 
| THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD by Madge Miller 
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* For advanced producers 


The authors of these plays have been good enough to donate their royalties to 
The Children’s Theatre Foundation. Your production, therefore, will go to support the work 
of the Foundation, in lending long-needed financial assistance to The Children’s Theatre 


Order these plays from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 








“On opening night, the young people 
had arranged an extremely artistic ori- 
ental garden foyer setting to greet thea- 
ter goers. In order that they might 
complete this realistic setting before 
each evening's performance, one or two 
cast members would hurry to a down- 
town department store to borrow two 
cockatoo birds and carry them to the 
church in their five-foot cages. The fol- 
lowing morning, these twittering tropi- 
cal creatures had to be carried back to 
the store for the day’s business. To add 


effect of which we achieved by stringing 
the beams with midgit Christmas lights. 
Each blackout accompanied by various 
exotic themes which we had tape re- 
corded from different records. Each act 
was announced by a heralding of the 
forty-inch oriental gong. 


“Our group, being only one month old 
at the time of performance, was without 
equipment. Since our production was 
being done in-the-round, we found it 
necessary to borrow colored spotlights, 
which were placed on the ceiling beams. 


of the acting yt The palace was built 
by the slaves of the lamp who entered in 
a rhythmic manner, bearing pasteboard, 
glittered columns and balcony rings 
typifying the palace. The removal was 
achieved in the same manner. 


“For the set of our third act, which 
took place inside the palace of the prin- 
cess, we used glittered columns and bal- 
cony rails at each side of the three en- 
trances. The pillars and rails had a total 
of seven thousand and fifty-five glittered 
jewels. We were very proud of these 
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a — — - en , Thee —_— We also used a rotating color wheel for set pieces. 
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va.€ fashioned into a tropical pool. with a 422tasy effect. The spotlights were red, Our production had a _ three-night 
7 idee pies. onal og Mgnt blue, and pink. We chose the colors be- _ run, and we were sorry to be able (be- 
ore Spraying fountain surrounded by exotic f pene 

th @ plants and highlighted by nine-foot Jap- - C@US® the spotlights were very close to cause of our limited seating space) to 
ela os ; ; a the actors, and pink gave a warm effect. play to only about six hundred, mostly 
out anese lanterns illuminated with blinking hoes : ' 

‘te! Christmas-tree lights. The mood was Although our complete lighting system children. Alladin was greeted most en- 
p Im further established by oriental music | aS home-made, we received wide ac- __ thusiastically by the audiences, and of- 
ih and by geisha girls who s erved as ushers,  ©/aim for the effects. ten the actors had to wait because of the 
the “The overture for the play consisted “This play was a challenge for us be- ag —— ? a Ree 
1as®@ of an authentic oriental children’s par- cause of special effects. When we se-. td was Comme We f16ll "1 y a 
,on- | ade with children garbed in outfits bor- lected the play, we were concerned cgi ss . ss bl oo aa ; 
rage «Towed from the high school. The six- about how we would stage appearances os a, Pa it’s Pl _ hil eps bey 
inti] member parade came into the ring fol- of genie. Once in rehearsal, we found a get eg 7 H , K e1 Ling 

| lowing a blackout, which was enhanced _ that this problem was not so difficult Ong, Wa BS Se See ae 
al @ by a beautiful glittering palm tree. You as we had anticipated. The appear- “Our group holds monthly meetings 
.de ® may wonder how the tree got into the ance was announced by a rumble of at which we are now preparing for our 
ou'™ ting. The cast called for seven slaves of — thunder, a crack of the gong, and a mo- _ 1961 summer show and annual Christ- 
osite the ring and slaves of the lamp; these mentary blackout, during which he ran mas pageant. Looking toward the fu- 
ate Slaves served as scenery changers for the — on and the lights changed to a fire red. __ture, we are still intent upon presenting 
ani entire production. During the blackout, The exit was achieved in much the plays for children, and next summer we 
rias fi? Which followed each scene and act, the same manner. One of the tasks of the — will be set to tour our production to sev- 
slaves appeared under the starlight, the — genie was to build a palace in the center _ eral neighboring communities.” 
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FINAL PERFORMANCE 
or THE CURTAIN FALLS (new) 


BERTHA, THE BARTENDER’S 
BEAUTIFUL BABY (new) | 
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THE PRIZE PLAY (new) 
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NORMAN CORWIN 





Dramatists Play Service takes great pleasure in announcing the release of 
THE RIVALRY, which starred Nancy Kelly, Martin Gabel and Richard Boone 
on Broadway. Prior to its Broadway opening, the play had a highly successful 
extended tour across the country, with Raymond Massey as Lincoln. 


2 MEN, 1 WOMAN, 3 BIT PARTS 


NO SCENERY 


@ BOOKS, $1.00 


SERIES OF PLATFORMS 





Particularly appropriate during the celebration of the Civil War Centennial. 


“One of the few deeply satisfying evenings of the current season... living history, dramatized yet faithful 


to the facts.” —-George Oppenheimer, Newsday. 


“Evocative, inspiring and stirring theatre, a re-creation of a chapter on the nation’s chronicles that has an 
amazingly contemporary significance.” — Lewis Funke, N. Y. Times. 


THE RIVALRY is a dramatized presentation of the great debates that took place between Abraham Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas when they were campaigning for the Senatorship from Illinois. Funke, in the 


N. Y. Times describes the play: 


“The debate of ‘joint discussions,’ took place in seven 
Congressional districts and totaled thirty hours in length. 
They were conducted in a fever of partisanship as the 
nation listened and trembled. Brass bands played, the 
press vilified or glorified the opponents, depending on 
which side they took. Douglas, cocky and brisk, fought 
for the rights of the separate states to make their own 
choice on the question of slavery; Lincoln, modest, yet 
as brisk, fought for equality of human beings and the 
conviction that the nation could not endure half slave, 
half free. All this Mr. Corwin has tried to suggest, some- 


times by interpolations, mostly by distilling and staging 
the high points of the arguments themselves. To hold the 
proceedings together he has utilized Mrs. Douglas, who 
accompanied her husband on the tour, as both performer 
and narrator. It is she who puts the whole in perspec- 
tive....” There are some charming encounters between 
Mrs. Douglas and Lincoln, as she begins to lose her dis- 
trust for her husband’s opponent, and throughout the play 
the personal issues, as well as the political ones, are 
magnificently developed. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 
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Diary of Anne Frank, Troupe 1870, Blackwell, Oklahoma, 
High School, Billye Sue Harmon, Sponsor 1959-60 





THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
Blackwell, Okla., High School 


; pm Diary of Anne Frank appeared 
for the first time as an amateur pro- 
duction in Oklahoma on the Blackwell 
High School stage when the Thespian 
Society under the direction of Billye Sue 
Harmon presented this poignant drama. 

The attic room illuminated with the 
faint glow of early morning and the 
music from “The Fairy Kiss” Ballet set 
the mood for the Thespian patrons. 
Opening the curtains and dimly lighting 
the stage before the play began achieved 
the transition as each entered the audi- 
torium from the American democratic 
way of life to the life of the hunted peo- 
ple in a captivated country. 

The students portrayed the comic and 
tragic elements with a tenderness and 
sympathy for the people and the situa- 
tion. Their feeling for the various moods 
set a tempo which was as fluctuating as 
a symphony. Even during hilarious 
moments there remained an undercur- 
rent of apprehension and fear. 

The precision timing and the ingenu- 


ity of the technical crews added the fin- 
ishing touches. Risers separated Anne’s 
room from the central family room, and 
an extension provided Peter's cubby hole. 
One woman who came backstage to in- 
spect the set commented, “From a dis- 
tance the attic rooms seemed to be 
made of aged timber.” 


Blackouts instead of a curtain were 
quite effective. To eliminate confusion 
and long pauses between scenes the 
actors set the stage. Spot lighting 
pointed up scenes in Anne's and Peters 
rooms. 


Repetition of sounds were important 
in further developing mood. The use of 
a microphone and one passage from 
“The Fairy Kiss” repeated each time 
that Anne’s Voice read the diary estab- 
lished an ethereal effect. The piercing 
and lonesome harbor sounds marked 
the beginning of each scene. The repeti- 
tion of monotonous clanging bells created 
and increased the feeling of fear for the 
human beings in the drama. Each time 
that Meip or Mr. Kraler clanged out the 
signal, all would wonder if it were that 
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same “dit-dit-dit-dah” or a different peal 
which would mean the “green police.” 
The Diary of Anne Frank was such a 
challenge that the extra effort necessary 
from the director, the actors, and the 
technical staff seemed a pleasure. The 
reward was the compensation for doing 
a creative and artistic production. 
BILLYE SUE HARMOoOvN, 
Sponsor, Troupe 1870 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 
Mt. Whitney High School, Visalia, Cal. 


"THE play Visit to a Small Planet is 
basically a science-fiction yarn about 
a man from another planet who drops in 
on 1959 style American life, after think- 
ing he would arrive in time for the 186] 
Battle of Bull Run. 

The interplanetary visitor, who comes 
from a part of the universe where hv- 
man beings are perfect, regards our 
backward little world as his hobby. 
Having found the perfection of life 
where he lives terribly dull, he settles 
down to enjoy his hobby. Then he de- 
cides to start a world war because he 
knows we are masters of violence. 

A few lines deleted, Visit to a Small 
Planet becomes a most enjoyable high 
school production. It is an expensive 
show because of high royalty and cos- 
tumes, but the high cost becomes minor 
due to the complete sell-outs. 

Our media for advertising other than 
the package publicity material we 
ordered, posters by the art department, 
radio announcement, and the local news- 
papers came from a space ship designed 
and built by boys on the advertising 


committee and displayed on our campus, | 
on main street, and at P.T.A. meetings. fF 








Visit to a Small Planet, Troupe 1074, Mt. Whitney High School, Visalia, Callif., 
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Maude Prigg, Sponsor 1959-60 
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Done in arena style we were able to 
reduce the expense of the show. The 
terrace about six feet in width was sep- 
arated from the living quarters by a wall 
about twenty inches high and painted 
on the terrace side like brick and covered 
on the living room side with wall paper. 
Pots of flowers decorated the top of the 
terrace wall. The living room was sep- 
arated from the study by open book 
shelves. We thought this was _ very 
effective. 

We recommend that only the most 
talented high school groups should at- 
tempt ths show; but once attempted, a 
“hit” is assured as Gore Vidal has pro- 
vided an evening of continuous laughter, 
and no audience can keep a straight face 
for long. 

MaAvubDE PRrRIGG 
Sponsor, Troupe 1074 


THE RAINMAKER 
Warren Sr. High School, Downey, Cal. 


RICHARD Nash’s The Rainmaker 

* enjoyed a_ successful Broadway 

production. It is a romantic comedy 

with a touch of fantasy. It is well known 

since the lLancaster-Hepburn motion 
picture. 

We cut the play for two reasons: first, 
so it would run for two hours; second, 
to tone down the feeling of Lizzie’s des- 
peration. To accomplish this the entire 
second tack room scene was by-passed. 
Surprisingly, little re-writing was neces- 
sary. 

The play was directed for a unity and 
balance in the combination of comedy, 








The Curious Savage, Troupe 1120, Princeton, Illinois, High School, 
Hugo A. Gartner, Sponsor 





romance, and fantasy. Nearly all the 
scenes with Jimmy and many with File 
and H. C. can be played for comedy. 
The character of Noah brings out a 
strong, dramatic realism. Lizzie’s char- 
acter can be played for an empathy that 
the entire audience can realize, under- 
stand, and appreciate: the lack of self- 
confidence. The unrealistic character of 
Starbuck gives the play a wonderful 
touch of romance and fantasy. 

The production was mounted for 
horseshoe staging with the audience on 
three sides. The Sheriff's office and tack 
room were constructed on the fourth 
side on a raised platform. The main 
(arena) acting area was used for the 
ranch house. With this type of staging 
the students learned two styles of acting 
techniques: arena when playing the 
ranch set, and proscenium in the tack 
room and office set. 


Sixteen 500 watt Fresnels were used 
on the ranch set—mounted twenty feet 
above the acting area, four Fresnels on 
the office set, and two instruments on the 
tack room. For the ranch and office we 
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The Rainmaker, Troupe 1520, Earl Warren Senior High School, Downey, Calif, 





Richard Miles, Sponsor 


DECEMBER, 1960 


used warm gels—rose, amber, pink, and 
for the tack room blue gels for night. 


Taped music was used at the begin- 
ning and end of each act and during the 
blackouts between the scenes. Costumes 
were rented from Western Costume 
Company, Hollywood, and were very 
similar to those used in the motion pic- 
ture. 


We would highly recommend The 
Rainmaker for the ambitious drama de- 
partment. It has a commendable phil- 
osophy, can be presented in a theatrical 
manner, and ends on a high note of 
hope. 

RicHARD MILEs 
Sponsor, Troupe 1520 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
Princeton, Ill., High School 


(HE Curious Savage by John Patrick 

concerns Mrs. Ethel P. Savage, who 
has been left ten million dollars by her 
husband. She decides that in order to 
make good use of the money she will 
establish a fund in her husband’s name 
to enable other people to realize their 
hopes and dreams no matter how foolish 
they may be. Her three step-children, 
a judge, a senator, and a society matron, 
knowing that the ten million dollars is 
in negotiable securities and that they 
cant get their hands on the bonds, com- 
mit their step-mother to a “sanatorium,” 
hoping to “bring her to her senses.” 
While in “The Cloisters,” Mrs. Savage 
meets the inmates of the home—men and 
women who just cannot adjust them- 
selves to life, people who need the help 
Mrs. Savage can provide. In the mean- 
time, Mrs. Savage leads her step-children 
in a merry chase for the money which 
provides numerous scenes of rollicking 
comedy. 


The whole point of the play is to con- 
trast the gentle people of the home with 
Mrs. Savage's children and the insane 
outside world. One soon comes to the 
conclusion that the kind, practical peo- 
ple of the “inside” are a great deal more 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


BYE, BYE, BIRDIE 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


ITH practically every perform- 

ance a complete sell-out, it’s 

going to be many months before 
Broadway will be saying “bye-bye” to 
one of its newest musical comedy hits, 
Bye, Bye, Birdie, currently playing at the 
Martin Beck Theater. The popularity of 
Bye, Bye, Birdie lies in its hilarious sati- 
rizing of today’s teen-age set and their 
hero worship for guitar-strumming, 
finger-snapping, side-burned, rock and 
roll crooners. 

A unique and clever movie prologue 
establishes the humorous intent of the 
musical by revealing in extreme “close- 
up photographs all the bizarre qualities 
of a rock and roll singer that appeals to 
teen-agers. It appears that a good sing- 
ing voice is secondary to long side-burns, 
gyrating hips, half closed eyelids, or 
quivering lips. 

The opening scene of Bye, Bye, Birdie 
gets underway in the office of Albert 
Peterson, owner of Almaelou Music 
Company, who is faced with the prob- 
lem of losing Conrad Birdie, his top 
money-making rock and roll singer, to 
the Army. The loss of Birdie may mean 
financial ruin for the company, but Rose 
Grant, Albert's faithful secretary and 
would-be wife, will see him through this 
final crisis regardless of the outcome. 
She sings of her love for Albert and her 
desire to just settle down and be the 
wife of “An English Teacher,” and hopes 
Albert will get the message. 

Rose dreams up a fantastic publicity 


stunt which will give Birdie a rousing 
send-off. She will draw a fan’s name 
from the office files, and Birdie will give 
his last kiss before going into the Army 
to some lucky girl right in her own 
hometown. 

We get our first glimpse of Conrad 
Birdie, mobbed by shrieking teen-age 
girls, just as he is about to depart by 
train for Sweet Apple, Ohio, the home- 
town of Kim Macafee, who will receive 
Birdies farewell kiss. Fighting off 
Birdie’s fans, Rose and Albert tell us 
something of the inaccuracy of publicity 
releases about celebrities as they each 
reveal to press reporters a different ver- 
sion of Birdie’s life story in the song en- 
titled “A Normal American Boy.” 

Before the train can depart for Sweet 
Apple, Albert's mother arrives on the 
scene and invades enough others during 
the musical to keep the laughter from 
dying down as she persistently attempts 
to halt any matrimonial ideas Rose may 
have about Albert. The epitome of an 
overly-possessive mother, Mae Peter- 
son exaggerates her self-sacrifices for the 
welfare of her son and insults Rose at 
every opportunity. 

In the cleverest and most amusing 
production number of the musical, the 
scene shifts to a typical evening in 
Sweet Apple before the arrival of Birdie. 
A dozen or more teen-agers are engaged 
in after-dinner gossip and prattle on the 
family telephones in a song called “The 
Telephone Hour.” Situated in a stack of 
vertical cubicles symbolizing individual 
rooms in their homes, the youngsters 
manage to drape, hang, swing, and get 
into every inconceivable posture. 

When Birdie finally arrives in Sweet 
Apple, everybody in town gathers at 
the train station out of admiration or 
curiosity. Later, on the courthouse 
steps, Birdie receives the key to the city 
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Dressed in a glittering gold costume, rock and roll singer Conrad Birdie (Dick Gautier) 
sings ‘‘Honestly Sincere’’ from the courthouse steps in Sweet 





Apple, Ohio, in this scene 


from the hit musical, Bye, Bye, Birdie, currently playing at the Martin Beck Theater. 


a 





In an early scene from the Broadway musi- 
cal, Bye, Bye, Birdie, secretary Rose Grant 
(Chita Rivera) tells teen-age fan in Sweet 
Apple, Ohio, she will receive rock and roll 
idol Conrad Birdie’s last kiss before he 
enters Army. Albert Peterson (Dick Van 
Dyke), the singer’s agent, looks on. 





from the mayor and then goes into his 
hip-rocking song, “Honestly Sincere,” 
causing all the Sweet Apple girls to 


swoon. One of the funniest pieces of 7 


business in the entire show is given to 
the mayor's wife who continues to faint 


over and over again at the sight of the 


revolving Birdie hips. 


Rose, Albert, and Birdie stay with the Ff 
Macafee family whose daughter Kim f 
will get Birdie’s last kiss, and succeed Ff 
in causing more havoc than Sheridan f 
Whiteside during his stay in the Stanley 
household in The Man Who Came to f 


Dinner. 


The last kiss will be televised by re- ; 
mote control from the Sweet Apple | 


Movie Theater on the “Ed Sullivan 


Show.” At first angry because his pri- : 
vacy has been invaded, Kim’s father is | 


overwhelmingly pleased at the prospect 


of being on “The Ed Sullivan Show’ 
and nearly succeeds in stealing the § 


whole show from Birdie by trying to 
“hog” the camera and various other 
hilarious antics; however, the show is 


finally ruined completely when Kim’s f 


steady boyfriend becomes jealous 
enough to step in front of the TV 
camera and knocks Birdie to the floor. 


In the meantime, Albert’s mother has § 


arrived in Sweet Apple on time to up- 
set any romantic designs Rose might 
have on Albert. Rose decides to leave 
town, and Kim, angry at her boyfriend, 
decides to go out on the town and live 
a little with the worldly Birdie. When 
the Macafee family learns Kim and 
Birdie have headed for the local ice 
house where anything can happen, Mr. 
Macafee sings the best known song in 
the musical entitled “Kids” and goes 
to the rescue. 

For a happy ending, Kim is saved 
from Birdie, and Albert realizes he must 
choose between his mother and Rose 
before it is too late. Rose and Albert 
are happily united as they manage to 
ship mother and Birdie back to New 
York on the train. 
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GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO Troupe 841 

Grand Junction High School's Dramatics 
Department, under the guidance of the Thes- 
pian Cub, has gained a reputation for present- 
ing only the finest adult productions. 

This year being no exception, we staged 
three major plays. The first was Mary Chase’s 
Mrs. McThing, the junior class play. Next 
came our presentation of The Green Pastures 
by Mare Connelly. Featuring a total produc- 
tion staff of over 160, Pastures was one of our 
largest successes in years. The senior class 
play, Lost Horizon, climaxed the season of 
major plays. 

In addition, a group of five from the original 
cast enacted a atone, tact of The Green 
Pastures for the State Drama Festival, held on 
the University of Colorado campus. They re- 
ceived an excellent over-all rating and three 
actor recognition ratings. 

One of our club’s traditions is a May Day 
Play Festival. This year, a series of one-act 
pays was directed by Thespian members and 
presented at this annual festival. 

A total of 29 new Thespians were initiated 
this year—two in January, ten in March, and 
seventeen in May. Mostly underclassmen were 
eligible, assuring high membership next year. 

This has been a really memorable year for 
Troupe 841. We hope that next year brings 
equally as much success for our club.—Page 
Williams, Scribe 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Troupe 1581 

Everyone knows that talent is absolutely 
essential to a dramatics club, but equally, if 
not more important, is hard work and a sincere 
attitude coming from each of the members. 
Our Thespian Troupe 1581 at White Station 
High School is comparatively new since the 
club is less than three years old. Out of forty- 
four members we have a devoted, hard-work- 
ing group; in the past we have done such pro- 
ductions as A Roomful of Roses, Glass Men- 
agerie, A Young Lady of Property, and The 
Rainmaker under the direction of our advisor, 
Eugene Crain. In the future we hope to pro- 
duce plays of even higher quality and also to 
find and use to the greatest extent possible 
the acting abilities of our members. With the 
addition of a new auditorium we will be work- 
ing under much better conditions than we have 
in the past. 

Two of the high points of the year are the 
annual induction in the fall and our Thespian 
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banquet held usually in April or May. The 
young people who have shown a high interest 
in Thespians and have worked for the neces- 
sary ten points to enter are initiated at the fall 
induction. At our banquet we select the people 
who we feel would best fill the categories of 
Best Actress and Best Actor, and our advisor 
selects the person he feels to have worked the 
hardest and to have shown the most interest 
in our group as Best Thespian. 

Last, but not least, are our meetings. To 
promote interest in the Thespian Troupe, we 
try to have as often as possible guest speakers 
on different phases of dramatics at our regular 
meetings.—Kaye Ferguson, Secretary 


WALTON, W. VA. Troupe 1176 

On September 30, 1959, the Walton High 
School Thespian Troupe 1176 held its first reg- 
ular meeting for the school year. Under the 
able leadership of its president, Robin Abbott, 
the club began a new year of its usual industry 
and enthusiasm. 

Nine new members were initiated into the 
club in a formal ceremony on November 25. 
While working on the initiation, the members 
of the club also prepared a float for the annual 
Homecoming Parade. 

The club joined with the other clubs to give 
a combined school Christmas party on Decem- 
ber 23. On January 6 the comedy, Apartment 
to Share, was presented to the school. The 
club participated in the Spring Carnival again 
this year. A guess cake was the club entry. 
The Thespian members went to Glenville again 
this year for the drama festival. Their entry, 
a drama, was Ring in the New. The play was 
also given to the school. A comedy, Beware 
the Bear, was presented the same day. 

On April 6 the Thespians held a meeting to 
elect new officers for the coming year. 

This ended another productive year for the 
Walton Chapter of the Thespian Society.— 
Carl Paxton, Scribe 


MOUNTAIN CITY, TENNESSEE Troupe 1441 

Johnson County High School was the site of 
a most interesting display of art work from 
every school in our county this spring, and our 
Thespian Troupe 1441 sported the undisputed 
center of attraction. Not to be out-done by the 
youngsters in grade schools and our own 
fellow-classmen, we set up shop in a corner of 
our gymnasium and proceeded to show our 
patrons the art of make-up. 


SSSR GRE 


M, Ruth Wischmeyer, Sponsor 


COMING YOUR WAY 

LOOK IN ANY WINDOW, drama, Paul 
Anka, Ruth Roman. (AA) 

THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE ARMY, 
comedy, Jack Lemmon, Ricky Nelson. (COL) 

CRY FOR HAPPY, comedy-drama, Glenn 
Ford, Miiko Taka, Donald O’Connor. (COL) 

CIMARRON, drama, Glenn Ford, Maria 
Schell. (MGM) 

CINDERFELLA, comedy, Jerry Lewis, Ed 
Wynn. (PAR) 

ALL IN A NIGHT’S WORK, comedy, Dean 
Martin, Shirley MacLaine. (PAR) 

SANCTUARY, drama, Lee Remick, Yves 
Montand, Odetta, Bradford Dillman. (20TH-F) 

EXODUS, drama, Paul Newman, Eva Marie 
Saint. (UA) 

THE FACTS OF LIFE, Bob Hope, Lucille 
Ball. (UA) 

ROMANOFF AND JULIET, comedy, Peter 
Ustinov, Sandra Dee, John Gavin. (UI) 

GOLD OF THE SEVEN SAINTS, outdoor 
drama, Clint Walker, Leticia Roman. (WAR) 

FANNY, Leslie Caron, Maurice Chevalier, 
Charles Boyer. (WAR) 





Our “living display” was framed by curtains 
and given the appearance of a stage. The 
“artists” (Thespians) wore berets and smocks, 
with the models (understudies and Thespians ) 
wearing plastic capes. Playbills in the booth 
and make-up lights lent a finishing touch to the 
back-stage atmosphere. 

The consensus was a great deal more respect 
for the art of make-up, and those participating 
got much pleasure from the gasps of surprise at 
their creations.—Doris Reece, Reporter 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Troupe 767 

If you don’t know what S.R.O. stands for, 
it’s “Standing Room Only.” That was our aim 
this year, and we are proud to report that we 
reached our goal for our first play, Teahouse 
of the August Moon, our senior play, Dear 
Phoebe, and our Thespian play, Arsenic and 
Old Lace. 

We are also happy to say that we had six 
eligible candidates for Best Thespian. Our four 
lucky winners were Roland Lopez, Rose Al- 
bright, Mario Rendon, and Connie Aguirre. 
Receiving Certificates of Special Recognition 
were Carmen Wolfe and Rene Medrano. 

Our first Best Thespian (1949), Wiliiam 
Robey, who was Technical Director for the 
San Antonio Little Theater last year, helped us 
build our “Teahouse” set. It was bing buzz, 
grunt, and groan as we worked together to 
build rolling platforms, palm tree, a beautiful 
teahouse, and miracle of miracles, a jeep! 

This was a truly thrilling and successful sea- 
son for the Tech Little Theater of the San 
Antonio Vocational and Technical School.— 
Connie Aguirre, Stage Manager 
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ARROYO GRANDE, CALIF. Troupe 1019 
The curtain rose rapidly for Troupe 1019 in 
1959-60, when this group presented its produc- 
tion of Twelve Angry People. For the first 
time in the history of the school Theater-in-the 
Round staging was used. A few weeks later 
an initiation for all new Thespians was held. 
As part of the program the new members were 
required to provide entertainment for the old 
members, and thus display their talent. 

Again something new was started in Arroyo 
Grande Union High School. Drama groups 
from neighboring high schools were invited to 
a Thespian meeting as special guests. After 
these groups had seen a Thespian meeting, 
Thespian ideals, benefits, and activities were 
explained. This was followed by entertain- 
ment and refreshments. 

Another outstanding event was our annual 
fashion show, Wonderland of Fashion, with 
Alice in Wonderland theme and decorations. 
The year came to a busy close with the student 
directed three one-act plays, and the annual 
awards banquet where awards to members and 
friends of Troupe 1019 were presented.—Mer- 
lene Thorne, Secretary 





Joan of Lorraine, Troupe 1819, Rockford 
West, lil., H.S., Harry Lindberg, Sponsor 





COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA Troupe 964 

Troupe 964 has just completed another fun- 
packed year of projects. We have presented five 
plays this year to the student body. The plays 
consisted of two one-act plays: Birthday of the 
Infanta and Two Crooks and a Lady; a senior 
class play: Aaron Slick From Pumkin Crick: 
a junior class play: The Inner Willy; and an all 
school play: The Case of the Missing Heirs. 

Approximately forty-five new members have 
joined Thespians at our school this year. This 
enlarged the membership to a total of sixty 
members. 

Congratulations go to Steve Rutledge and 
Sam Brown, who took superior rating at Iowa 
City for the state contest last month.—Regina 
Holmes, Scribe. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Troupe 1907 

The Thespian troupe of the Penthouse 
Players of Southeast High is concluding a suc- 
cessful season. 

In the fall the eighth grade induction, The 
Making of a Knight, was presented. The in- 
duction gave new people in the school an idea 
of our activities and traditions. 

Our all-school variety show, Knightlites with 
its theme, Let’s Go to Press, had many parts 
and skits in which Thespians acted. One-act 
plays which we presented for profit included 
A Marriage Proposal and Zanorin. The speech 
classes produced Anastasia, The Dancers, and 
eleven other one-act plays. 
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The Winners! 


The following schools were awarded hon- 
ors in the Printed and Mimeographed Pro- 
grams competition sponsored each year by 
the National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible to 
compete. 


Cash prizes in all divisions are as follows: 
First, $5; Second, $3; Third, $1. All schools 
listed below received Thespian Certificates 
of Recognition. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(With Advertisements) 


First Prize 
THE HOLLYWOOD LEGEND, Beverly Hills, 
California, High School, Thespian Troupe 809, 
Ward Lester, Sponsor 


Second Prize 
DAMN YANKEES, Neenah, Wisconsin, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 103, Kenneth Ander- 
son, Sponsor 

Third Prize 
THE WIZARD OF OZ, Madison Heights, Michi- 
gan, Madison High School, Thespian Troupe 
1817, Earl Hunsaker, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK, Zion, Illinois, Zion 
Benton High School, Thespian Troupe 1987, 
Richard Dreyer, Sponsor 


KITTIWAKE ISLAND, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 894, Fritz Bell, 
Sponsor 


SHADOW OF A CROSS, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
Aquinas High School, Thespian Troupe 32, 
Sister M. Marcia, F.S.P.A., Sponsor 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(Without Advertisements } 


First Prize 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, Snyder, Texas, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 378, Sue Parham, 
Sponsor 

Second Prize 
DAMN YANKEES, Northbrook, Illinois, Glen- 
brook High School, Thespian Troupe 1159, 
Ralph Lane, Sponsor 


Third Prize 
PAPA IS ALL, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Cen- 
tral Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 660, 
Joan Puhala, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 
PETER PAN, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Edina- 
Morningside High School, Thespian Troupe 
1146, Deimar Fredrickson, Sponsor 


THE QUEEN’S CHRISTMAS, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Herbert Hoover High School, Thespian 
Troupe 405, Helen Lemon, Sponsor 


CLOUD SEVEN, Ottumwa, lowa, High School, 
Thespian Troupe 615, Dorothy Nickols, Sponsor 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 
TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON, Gilbert, 
Minnesota, High School, Thespian Troupe 320, 
Robert Schmidt, Sponsor 


Second Prize 
EAST LYNNE, Washington, D. C., Sidwell 
Friends School, Thespian Troupe 1220, Peter 
Scott, Sponsor 

Third Prize 
INHERIT THE WIND, Falisburg, New York, 
Central High School, Thespian Troupe 1488, 
Frederick Madeo, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 
CINDERELLA, Portiand, Oregon, Jefferson High 
School, Thespian Troupe 124, Melba Day 
Sparks, Sponsor 


THE FAMILY NOBODY WANTED, Silverdale, 
Washington, Central Kitsap High School, 
Thespian Troupe 326, Jen Southworth, Sponsor 
HANSEL AND GRETEL, Kent, Ohio, Kent State 


University School, Thespian Troupe 1858, 
Phyllis S. Elliott, Sponsor 





The National Red Cross Convention meeting 
in Kansas City and the Beta Convention in 
St. Louis were the scenes for a beatnik skit 
entitled The Modern Three Bears. The nativity 
scene in the Christmas assembly included a 
choral speech choir and pantomimed acting 
depicting the Christmas story. The Mnookin- 
Brown scholarship contest, involving a book re- 
view, found two of our Thespians as winners, 
The last act of Our Town was presented at a 
Speech Arts Festival for high schools. High- 
lighting and climaxing our dramatic season was 
Mr. Barry’s Etchings, a three-act comedy. The 
production drew appreciative audiences to its 
performances.—Sharon Kaelson, Secretary 


FONDA, IOWA Troupe 241 

For a school of 300 students we really keep 
busy in speech work. The juniors presented 
Tish; the seniors gave Reluctant Reunion, a 
new comedy. The sixth graders made and pre- 
sented a number of puppet plays. There were 
two grade school operettas. The junior high 
presented Little Women. Two one-acts were 
given: Tobaccy Road with Detours, and 
Recoil, a one-act version of Hamlet, written by 
Ron Nelson, our Best Thespian. 
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The Diary of Anne Frank, Troupe 1933, 
York Comm. H.S., Elmhurst,  Iil., 
Margaret G. Meyer, Sponsor 





Fifteen students entered individual events in 
Iowa High School Speech Association contests; 
seven reached the state finals. Five students 
entered the State finals of the Forensic League. 

Our sponsor, Mr. Haughen, wrote an original 
Christmas play for a community program. Our 
Thespian members prepared an original skit 
for the annual style show. Our speech students 
have appeared in many local programs in the 
community.—Jo Ann DeMoss, President 


COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS Troupe 317 

Troupe 317 began a most exciting year with 
six charter members. The last part of October 
found the senior class presenting their annual 
production. This year a comedy, The Broom 
and the Groom, was chosen. At the close of 
the senior play there were ten new members. 
February saw all the Thespians working hard 
on the student produced Kindley Kavalkade. 
This was the tenth annual production of the 
all-school musical. In March the juniors pre- 
sented their play, Father Was a Housewife. 
From the junior play there were six outstand- 
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ing juniors chosen for Thespians, who will be 
next year’s charter members. 

At present all the Thespians are working 
hard selling annual covers. The money our 
troupe makes will be used to buy lights and 
other needed equipment. The climax will come 
at the end of this year with a formal initiation 
of all new Thespians.—Tonie Butcher, Secretary 


EDWARDS, CALIFORNIA Troupe 2010 


This has been an important year for Troupe 
2010, mainly because this was our first year. 
Eleven new members and officers were in- 
stalled at an informal installation, December 19, 
1959. Another highlight of importance was 
our production of Thorton Wilders Our Town. 
Next on the production calender were two one- 
act plays produced under two student directors. 
Then came Desert High’s Sixth Annual Talent 
Show, now a Thespian activity. A full and 
truly rewarding first year of which there are 
many more to come.—Sherry Beidleman, Secre- 
tary. 


FERGUSON, MO. Troupe 787 


The 1959-60 dramatics activities at Ferguson 
High have been many and varied. In mid 
November, Berkeley Square played to overflow- 
ing crowds. Elaborate period costumes and an 
elegant set, including a gorgeous three tier, 
home-made chandelier added to this produc- 
tion. Almost as soon as the curtain fell on 
Berkeley Square, ambitious Fergusonites began 
working on the one-act morality play, Every- 
man, which was presented as our Christmas 
assembly. Chair legs from “you-fix-it” shops 
were transformed into the courtroom railings 
as construction began on an authentic court- 
room setting for our spring production, a mur- 
der trial entitled Night of January 16th. A one 
page extra edition of our school newspaper, 
written as if an actual trial was to take place, 
was printed and handed out as an advertise- 
ment. The cast of characters was also included 
so that it also served as a program. This play 
was put on again as a benefit performance to 
help in the raising of money for sending a dele- 
gate from our school to a Y-Conference in Hol- 
land. Our audience-chosen jury brought in a 
not-guilty verdict at all three performances. As 
this presentation was concluded, two one-act 
plays went into rehearsal, Helena’s Husband 
and Minuet. The costumes for both of these 
plays were excellently made by students. 

One of our three initiations of this year took 
place prior to a dramatic workshop at a St. 
Louis professional theater and was held in one 
of the boxes of this theater. One of our initi- 
ates is an honorary member, our foreign ex- 
change student, Ricardo Izurieta for Quito, 
Ecuador. We plan to conclude a_ successful 
season by sending a delegation of Ferguson 
Thespians to the National Convention in 
Bloomington.—Carol Lane, Secretary 


LEBANON, OREGON Troupe 1021 


We have had a very successful year under 
the direction of Carl Snelling. Our main at- 
traction was the ever-popular play, A Man 
Called Peter. There was a large attendance, 
and it was enjoyed by all. The participants 
had a wonderful experience by putting on such 
a great play. Also high-lighting our year was 
our privilege of initiating the charter members 
of a new neighboring troupe. 

We also had the thrill of taking care of the 
production of an operetta, The Red Mill. This 
was a new experience to all since this was the 
first operetta to be produced in several years. 
To conclude our year, as far as plays are con- 
cerned, Three Blind Mice was presented. Add- 
ing the final touch was our formal initiation 
and installation of officers.—Judy Bicknell, 
President 


HILLSBORO, OREGON Troupe 1944 


Thespian Troupe 1944 began an extremely 
successful year with two one-act plays, Sorry, 
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Place, not yet selected, Program Chairman, Ar- 
dath Pierce, Northern Florida Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Duncan E. Fletcher 
High School, Jacksonville Beach, February 24, 25. 
Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Mrs. Lou 
D. McLean, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


336, December 2, 3. 

Glenbard East High School, Lombard, Paul Yae- 
ger, Sponsor, Troupe 233, Program Chairman; 
Robert Phillips, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 18, Thornton Fractional Twp. High School 
(South), Lansing, January 14. 

Central High School, Muncie, Drucilla J. Still- 
wagon, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1537, April 22. 

Dodge City Senior High School, Margaret Brennan, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 318, Feb- 
ruary 10, 11. 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Marg- 
aret L. Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High School, March 
18. 


Horton Watkins High School, St Louis, James 
Striby, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1109, April 22. 

Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
Anne E. Shannon, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1174, Highland High School, Albuquerque, 
April 6, 7, 8. 


.Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, John 


Sweet, Sponsor, Troupe 1224, Program Chair- 
man, May 12. 


Simpson High School, Huntington, Clint Marantz, 
Sponsor, Troupe 603, Program Chairman; Charles 
L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
861, Port Jefferson High School, May 13. 


Lawton High School, Lawton, Opal Ford, Sponsor, 
Troupe 935, Program Chairman; Maybelle Con- 
ger, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 822, 
7 High School, Oklahoma City, March 10, 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1782, 
Madison High School, Portland, February 3, 4. 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 
Jean E. Donahey, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 187, John A. Brashear Joint Senior High 
School, Brownsville, April 15. 





Wrong Number and Romance Inc. Immedi- 


succeeding in the emotional pleading of a mov- 


ately following these assembly productions, 
work was begun on the all-school play, George 
Washington Slept Here. The drama depart- 
ment then launched itself into another produc- 
tion of one-act plays and produced Amicable 
Parting and Ladies of the Mop for assemblies. 
Our second three-act play was the ever popular 
Arsenic and Old Lace, which played to an all 
time record audience. 


Our troune in its second year of existence 
found the night of April 19 a memorable occa- 
sion when 19 new members were initiated. 


One of the last highlights of the year came 
when the cast of Ladies of the Mop won a 
Merit Award at the Pacific University Drama 
Festival. Our year closed with election of new 
Thespian officers and best Thespian of the year 
presentation.—Anita Boyd, Scribe 


EDINA, MINNESOTA Troupe 1146 


“S.R.O.,” “Audiences Stunned,” “Repeat Per- 
formances Planned”—these were some of the 
headlines which greeted the readers of the 
local newspapers after the presentation of our 
three theater productions this year, Peter Pan, 
The Night of January 16th, and The Diary of 
Anne Frank. Worrying about “flying” four per- 
sons at one time, teenagers enjoying a chil- 
dren’s play, changing props and costumes on 
stage in utter blackness with curtains open, 


ing story without becoming melodramatic— 
these were all problems which we had to face, 
but which were met with complete success. 

Our director, Delmar N. Fredrickson, states, 
“Never have I felt such satisfaction in the 11 
years of my working with high school theater 
as I felt at the close of each of the three per- 
formances of The Diary Of Anne Frank. At 
the end of the play the audience remained mo- 
tionless in their seats. It is the highest compli- 
ment we could have been paid.” 

“The reception of Peter Pan was hardly any 
less gratifying,” continues Mr. Fredrickson. 
“For weeks, parents continued to tell me that 
their children were still talking about and try- 
ing to imitate Peter Pan.” About 38000 grade 
school children and almost 1000 teen-agers and 
adults attended the five performances of Peter 
Pan.—Linda Wiltz, President 


MCALESTER, OKLAHOMA Troupe 826 


Troupe 826 will be thirteen years old on 
April 25, 1960, but this is undoubtedly the 
most successful year. On October 15, 1959, 
we presented our junior play which was The 
Little Dog Laughed, a comedy in three acts. 
On November 24, 1959, we presented the dra- 
matics club, Golden ‘M’ play, Men Are like 
Streetcars, a farce in three acts. We presented 
Coins in His Kingdom for our Christmas play. 
Then, on March 17, 1960, we presented the 
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Ralph Lane, Sponsor 





senior play, Onions in the Stew, a three-act 
comedy. They were all highly successful and 
were well accepted by the citizens of Mc- 
Alester. 

To close a very successful year, we are 
sponsoring a banquet in which individual 
awards will be given. As a form of entertain- 
ment for this banquet, we are bringing another 
Thespian troupe, who will present a one-act 
play.—Dorothy Lewis, Scribe 


SUGAR CITY, IDAHO 

“Oh! wasn’t it wonderful.” 

“I've never seen a play so well done.” 

These were some of the remarks expressed 
by the students of Sugar-Salem High School 
after watching The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come presented by Troupe 622. Many 
tear filled eyes left the auditorium after watch- 
ing this human drama of a poor mountain boy 
who claimed he had no parents. By chance, 
he went to live with a prosperous plantation 
bachelor and his sister. As the story unfolded, 
the poor mountain boy fell in love with a beau- 
tiful Southern belle and in the end, he found 
out that he was related to the wonderful South- 
ern family. 

This wonderful play truly proved to be the 
highlight of the Dramatic Arts Year 59-60. 
The play would be enjoyed very much by those 
students who love and cherish life and realize 
that each new day unfolds a new and wonder- 
ful experience.—Glenda Wood, Treasurer 


Troupe 622 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS Troupe 1060 

Our dramatics department has been quite 
active this year, the biggest production being 
the senior class play, Our Town, and the junior 
class play, Gidget. Besides this we presented a 
play festival in January featuring Four on a 
Heath, Blue Beads, and A Sunny Morning— 
all one-act plays. A Sunny Morning, sponsored 
by Thespian Troupe 1060, was also entered in 
the district play contest, and our play received 
a first place rating. 

When Our Town was chosen to be presented 
as the senior play, it was looked upon with 
great apprehension; but as it progressed, we 
found that the more we worked on it the better 
we liked it. People every now and then still 
bring up thoughts that they got from this play, 
which dwells more on thought and production 
rather than setting. The exact opposite, Gidget, 
gave our audiences an evening filled with light 
entertainment. 

At our initiation of new Thespian members 
this spring, we hope to expand our troupe 
membership of only five to sixteen. Invitations 
will be issued at an all-school assembly. In- 
formal initiation day with all initiates dressed 
in costumes typifying stage and movie charac- 
ters will follow, and the formal initiation will 
complete the induction for the students inter- 
ested in dramatics into Thespians. A banquet 
with our dramatics cub, “Wig‘n’ Paint,” usually 
terminates the year’s activities—Nancy Hin- 
richs, Vice-President 
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BROADWAY LINE-UP 

BECKET (St. James), drama, Laurence 
Oliver, Anthony Quinn. 

BEST MAN _ (Morosco), 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy. 

BYE, BYE, BIRDIE (54th St. Theater), 
musical comedy. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy, 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patty Duke. 

MUSIC MAN (Majestic), musical comedy, 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical com- 
edy, Michael Allinson, Pamela Charles. 

TAKE ME ALONG (Shubert), musical 
comedy, William Bendix, Eileen Herlie, Sidney 
Blackmer. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC (Hudson), drama. 
Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), mu- 
sical drama, Mary Martin. 

THURBER CARNIVAL (Anta), revue, Paul 
Ford, Peggy Cass. 


comedy-drama, 





PLAYS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


sane in their actions and attitudes than 
the people on the “outside.” 

We chose this play not only for its 
high comedy, but for its deeper and 
more serious meaning as well. It is vit- 
ally important in this play that the in- 
habitants of “The Cloisters” be played 
with warmth and dignity. Any exag- 
geration of the roles will rob them of 
their charm and humor. As Dr. Emmet 
quotes Byron in the play, “And if I laugh 
at any mortal thing—Tis that I may not 
weep.” 

The play requires a simple but dig- 
nified setting. We used yellow for our 
basic color, and our stenciled wallpaper 
was lavender. We attained a very nice 
effect by painting the book-cases and 
three-dimensional effects right into the 
flat. For the book that must be taken 
from the shelves, we cut a hole in the 
flat and placed the book on a rack built 
behind the opening. We also had good 
luck with a rounded or bay-window be- 
hind which was placed a _ specially 
lighted scenic backing. To increase our 
playing area, we placed two-foot tor- 
mentor flats beyond the proscenium 
parallel with the black wall of the set; 
therefore the curtain could not be pulled, 
and the lights were dimmed to near 
blackout for scene changes — rather 
novel theater to our audiences. 

The Curious Savage offers a challenge 
to all the members of the cast, and our 
people found the experience of portray- 
ing such interesting and sensitive char- 
acters truly rewarding. Our audience 
made the comment that in thinking back 
over the play more of the serious, under- 
lying thoughts of the play became obvi- 
ous to them and really made them stop 
and think that there are virtues of kind- 
ness and affection left in a world which 
seems motivated at times by only greed 


and dishonesty. Fy yco A. GARTNER 


Sponsor, Troupe 1120 





PUBLISHERS 


Diary of Anne Frank, Visit to a Small Planet, 
The Curious Savage, Dramatists Play 
Service, New York Cit 

The an, Samuel French, New York 
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D. W. GRIFFITH 
(Continued from Page 13) 


move the camera up close and fill the 
frame with just the head. “You mean 
you vant a head mit no body?” ex- 
claimed Billy. To Griffith, the = line 
concentrated attention on what was im- 
portant. It could be the face, and later, 
a hand, an arm, the eyes, or even a prop- 
erty on the set. The “close-up” became 
Griffith’s most significant innovation. In 
October, 1909, his film of Browning’s 
Pippa Passes was the first motion picture 
to be reviewed by the New York TrmEs— 
another significant achievement. 


Along with the moving camera, the 
iris effect and the close-up, he experi- 
mented with other ways of breaking up 
long sequences by camera punctuation 
devices, such as the long shot, the vista 
or panorama shot, the fade in and fade 
out, high and low angle shots and cross- 
cutting from one scene to another until 
he was convinced that “the camera could 
literally run rings around the stage.” 


As a playwright he advanced the in- 
itial work of Edwin Porter in the art of 
story telling by cutting and editing. 
Griffith's unusual success may be at- 
tributed to the selection of good stories 
(he paid Helen Hunt Jackson $100 for 
the use of Ramona (1910), an unheard- 
of-price to a writer), careful casting, and 
exacting rehearsals. He exhausted his 
actors by rehearsing scenes over and 
over again. He was cruel and sarcastic, 
but actors learned more from him than 
any other director. 


One day two sisters, friends of Mary 
Pickford, came to visit her at the studio. 
Born in Springfield, Ohio, Lillian 
(1898- ), whose father had left the 
family penniless, had gone on the stage 
with her sister, Dorothy (1898- ) as 
child actresses. Griffith volunteered to 
show them around the Biograph studios. 
Suddenly, directly behind them, a shot 
rang out and there stood Griffith with a 
smoking pistol in his hand. He con- 
fessed that he was working on a picture 
idea—the word “scenario” was not in use 
—in which two sisters were left alone 
in a house. He wanted to see if the Gish 


recognize the demands for longer films, 
deliberately held it from release for a 
year. Griffith therefore severed his rela- 
tions with the company and signed with 
Mutual to develop his next big idea —a 
picture dealing with the South and the 
Civil War. 

He had seen the stage version of a 
novel, The Clansman, by Thomas E. 
Dixon, and he read Dixon's novel, The 
Leopard's Spots. He decided to combine 
the two along with the still-remembered 
tales of his father. With no shooting 
script, since he kept all the details, the 
costumes, the properties and specific 
action in his mind, he rehearsed the first 
scene for six weeks which was followed 
by nine weeks of painstaking shooting. 
He rented an entire California county 
for the rides and the battle scenes. The 
picture became an endless struggle for 
money as the costs increased. Begun in 
July, 1914, Birth of a Nation was com- 
pleted in 1915, the longest American film 
to date (12 reels), at a cost of over 
$100,000. Shown at the White House at 
the request of President Wilson who said 
“It is like writing history with lightning,” 
it was the first movie so honored. Un- 
fortunately, Griffith allowed his Southern 
heritage to color his interpretation of 
the Negro, and mauy distinguished citi- 
zens, including President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, were outraged at the 
film. Still, the controversy indicated that 
a film could have social import. 
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sisters could appear as startled, terrified 
girls. They could, and the Gish sisters 
began careers lasting some eighteen 
years in which “they regularly risked 
their lives, limbs, and nervous systems 
before cranking cameras whose operators 
wore their caps backwards.” They ap- 
peared in most of his major successes, 
and along with Mary Pickford, Blanche 
Sweet, Robert Harron, Henry B. Walth- 
all, James Kirkwood, Owen Moore, and 
Donald Crisp were members of the best 
known group of film players in America 
—Griffith’s “stock company.” 


In 1911 he decided to make a two- 
reel picture, Enoch Arden, and in 1912 
before Zukor had imported Queen Eliza- 
beth, he began filming Judith of 
Bethulia. Biograph, still not willing to 
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The night photography, the acute 
angle shots, the sweeping panoramas, 
the juxtaposition of long, medium, and 
close-ups, and the inter-cutting of scenes 
filmed by a fanatical perfectionist gave 
the picture a dynamic quality. With a 
special orchestral score and tremendous 
exploitation wherever it was shown at 
advanced prices, Birth of a Nation swept 
the country. It brought the films to a 
new artistic level, and Griffith was the 
most important and the best known per- 
son in the film industry. 


After his next picture, The Mother 
and the Law, he expanded its theme and 
evolved his next great film, Intolerance, 
at a cost of $1,900,000. The cast alone 
cost $12,000 per day, and he had sets 
built with 300 foot walls (Bitzer and his 
camera in a moored balloon filmed them 
as he was slowly drawn back to earth), 
elaborate streets in Paris, Judea, and 
New York. Consisting of three stories 
covering the Fall of Babylon, the Christ 
Legend of Judea, and the Massacre of 
the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's 
Eve, the picture was 13 reels long. First 
shown in September, 1916, Intolerance 
was described by one critic as “a time- 
less masterpiece’ and by another as “too 
much spectacle and too little real emo- 
tion.” It was, however, without ques- 
tion, a financial failure. 


During World War I he was the first 
director requested by the government to 
produce propaganda films abroad, 
Hearts of the World and The Great 
Love. After the Armistice he edited 
Intolerance and made two separate pic- 
tures out of it. As the industry changed, 
however, with new companies forming, 
elaborate movie palaces being erected 
and a more sophisticated type of audi- 
ence, even his association with Charlie 
Chaplin, Mary Pickford, and Douglas 
Fairbanks in forming United Artists 
(1919), Griffith found little to stir his 
creative impulses. 


After filming Broken Blossoms, he 
paid William A. Brady $175,000 for the 
film rights to one of the most popular 
melodramas of all time, Way Down East 
(1920), which was a box-office success 
although it dealt with an _ out-dated 
social problem. In 1922 with the Gish 
sisters, he filmed another melodrama, 
Orphans of the Storm, which also had 
guaranteed box-office appeal. With each 
new picture Griffith seemed farther 
away from the trend of the times or pri- 
marily concerned with popular rather 
than artistic success. 


Griffith passed away in 1948, the for- 
gotten man of Hollywood. Still, the 
most recent historian of American films, 
Arthur Knight, provides a _ happier 
eulogy of “the father of film technique”: 

Griffith took the raw elements of movie 
making as they had evolved up to that 
time and, singlehandedly, wrought from 
them a medium more intimate than thea- 
ter, more vivid than literature, more af- 


fecting than poetry. He created the art of 
the film, its language, and its syntax. 
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USE OF ARGUMENT 
(Continued from Page 12) 
as in informal conversation. It assumes 
that a line of reasoning will be pursued 
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the United States have been encouraged 
and created by argumentation and rea- 
son supported by discussion and debate. 
There is no serious proposal that this 
condition will change. We are guaran- 
teed freedom of speech to support our 
views. Some religious group members 
feel compelled to go forth and present 
their convictions to persuade others. 
In our nation argument is expected and 
necessary so that the conscientious citi- 
zen will prepare himself to discuss and 
debate to the best of his ability. If this 
citizen has convictions, principles, be- 
liefs, and deep feelings for or against 
a constant array of pressures for pro- 
posed changes in our laws — national, 
state, local and primary social groups — 
he must express himself and thus advo- 
cate these positions which he holds. To 
properly prepare himself to support his 
beliefs will call for efficient investiga- 
tion and research. During this search 
the potential advocate may find that he 
should revise his own views before ad- 
vocating them. 

Thus argumentation aims at a per- 
sonal decision by the arguer before he 
asks for the listener's concurrence in his 
plea for action or belief. As a result of 
his inquiry into evidence and facts on 
a topic, the arguer has come to believe 
that he now proposes a proper solution 
or conclusion. Of course this does not 
preclude that at a later time or under 
changed conditions he could or would 
not change his position. It means, 
rather, that if he or his listeners must 
take action now, that he favors and asks 
acceptance for this present solution. 

Our nation’s citizens generally have 
a tradition for “fair play” and prefer to 
“lean over backwards” to give a hear- 
ing to a dissenter even when they may 
strongly oppose his position. This is 
done as much to justify a proper con- 
duct and protection of the majority for 
the minority. We do not deny a hear- 
ing even to the “crackpot,” the demo- 
gogue, and the agitator. To do so may 
enlist a sympathy or “martyrdom” that 
is unearned. Quite often such “minority” 
speakers are so ineffective that to per- 
mit them the use of the “soapbox” pro- 
vides them with their own oblivion. To 
be denied the chance for speaking 
gives them a following they could not 
earn on merit. 

If the agitator advocates his position 
well, it will be replied to shortly, and 
the listeners may judge which speaker 
is the more logical or psychological in 
effective pleading for acceptance. “Com- 
mon sense’ judgment of his efforts may 
suffice. But logical criteria may also be 
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needed especially if the speaker is a 
dangerous demagogue. Double talk 
and inflammatory nae for logic 
need refutation and application of test- 
ed thinking for a rejoinder. 

Common sense judgment and _ the 
judgment of the trained logician are 
generally identical and both can serve 
as a “check” upon each other as neither 
is infallible. The advantages of ad- 
vanced training and the education you 
are now engaged upon can help you 
make better judgments. Don't scorn 
common sense or the “man in _ the 
streets.” Common sense thinking is 
man’s natural sense. It arose from cen- 
turies of observation of environment, 
and so it profits from the experience of 
such observations. It is the product of 
the experience of the many and is un- 
derstood by many. 

However, all students have within 
reach the advantages of organized and 
tested thought which may go beyond 
the limits of common sense. There is a 
natural and very defensible resistance 


to change in society especially if the 
change is not understood by the many. 
The student of today must learn to dis- 
criminate, to use research for facts, and 
to test his own and other's results of 
thinking. He should try to educate him- 
self, to take his positions for proper be- 
lief and action, and then try to per- 
suade others to accept his views. 

If we believe that our giving of rea- 
sons is an “exchange of ignorance” we 
condemn our great traditions of gov- 
ernment, of justice, of logic, and tested 
thought. 

Since truth is something we pursue 
in hope of reducing doubt and error, 
we look for and advocate reasoned solu- 
tions for problems. If we can’t claim to 
have found certain truths, we can ap- 
proach finality with the most plausible 
and defensible position we can support 
with accepted proofs and evidence. We 
may always remain in the realm of 
probable correctness, but argument, or 
reasoned discourse, is the best approach 
to search for truth in a proposition. 
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ROOTS IN THE HEARTS 
(Continued from Page 11) 
Hammerstein II, and the Negro music- 
play, The Green Pastures, by Marc 

Connelly, can be called folk-operas. 

Although Paul Green utilized English 
madrigal music for The Lost Colony, the 
subject of this symphonic drama is dis- 
tinctly American—the tragedy of the first 
English settlement. 

Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomas 
startled their audiences with their au- 
dacious Four Saints in Three Acts in 
1934. As one authority said, they 
“seemed to prick the bubble of operatic 
illusion.” 

In music and plot, George Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess stands at the top among 
American folk operas. Performed first 
in 1935 by the Theater Guild, with its 
colorful setting in Catfish Row in Char- 
leston, South Carolina, this work has de- 
lighted thousands and is still going 
strong. It was a fabulous success in 
Europe a couple of years ago—at Paris, 
The Hague, Rome, Milan—and even in 
Moscow. . 

The Ballad of Baby Doe is not Doug- 
las Moore's first opera. Among the other 
six that he has written, many associate 
him particularly with The Devil and 
Daniel Webster, given in New York in 
1939. 

Ernst Bacon utilized folk material for 
his opera, A Tree on the Plain. 
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Leonard Bernstein's thirty-five-minute 
opera, Trouble in Tahiti, was introduced 
at Brandeis University in 1952. This 
work concerns a profoundly distasteful 
couple who are constantly at each other's 
throats. The whole theme seems to be 
that the husband and wife thoroughly 
dislike each other because they are hope- 
lessly trapped by suburban living. The 
work ends in unresolved frustration. 

Mention should certainly be made of 
Gino-Carlo Menottis use of American 
material in his many operas. The Saint 
of Bleecker Street has its setting in the 
Italian-American section of New York 
City. Other Menotti operas that have 
enjoyed popularity in theater schools as 
well as in professional companies are 
The Telephone, The Medium, and The 
Old Maid and the Thief. 

Menotti will long be remembered for 
his collaboration with Samuel Barber in 
the opera, Vanessa, which was a triumph 
at the Metropolitan. This was the first 
American opera to be produced at the 
Metropolitan under Rudolf Bing’s ad- 
ministration. 

According to Mr. Barber, he and Mr. 
Menotti both felt that, since they were 
not bound by the conditions of a com- 
mission, they were utterly free in choice 
of time and place for the opera. The 
general idea they had decided upon 
seemed to call for a European setting 
and an earlier time—the late nineteenth 


century. But this opera, sung in English 
of course, is definitely an American 
opera. 

Another American composer who is 
attracting the attention of the opera- 
loving public is Carlisle Floyd. His 
Susannah, which has become a 
“staple” in the repertoire of the New 
York City Center Opera, is based on 
the Biblical tale of Susannah and the 
Elders. Mr. Floyd, who wrote both 
libretto and music, transferred the story 
to the Tennessee hills. The opera de- 
velops around the straight-laced, un- 
bending attitudes of the more narrow 
Fundamentalists caught in the throes of 
a revival meeting. The itinerant evan- 
gelist attempts to reform Susannah with 
tragic results. This opera had its pre- 
miere in 1955 at Florida State Univer- 
sity with professional opera singers do- 
ing the leading roles and with a chorus 
of students. 

Strangely enough, this opera, deeply 
rooted in a strictly American situation— 
a hillbilly community — was received 
with acclaim at the Brussels World's 
Fair. Here it withstood comparison with 
a Swiss opera, Titus Feuerfuchs by 
Heinrich Sutermeister, and an Argen- 
tinian comic opera, Marianita Limena 
by Valdo Sciamarella. The international 
audience was moved by the basic hu- 
manity of the characters in Floyd's 


Susannah. 
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His latest work, Wuthering Heights, 
based on Bronte’s novel of the same 
name, had its premiere in New Mexico 
by the Santa Fe Opera. 


Like Floyd and his Susannah, Jack 
Beeson based his opera, The Sweet Bye 
and Bye, on a religious idea. This 
opera deals with Sister Rose Ora East- 
er, an evangelist and her flock of the 
Lifeshine Ark. The drama_ evolves 
around Sister Rose and her conflict be- 
tween her obligations to her religious 
group and her desire for “earthly” happi- 
ness. The opera has a full quota of 
hymns, chants, marching, and prayers. 
However, other elements are injected 
effectively. In the second act a group 
of dancers mime a faked story Sister 
Rose recites to cover the reason for her 
absence from the flock. Kenward Elms- 
lie wrote the libretto. 


This opera, recently written, had its 
premiere at the Juilliard School, and 
was later presented at Ball State Teach- 
ers College in Muncie, Indiana — Bee- 
son's home town. 


The preparation of any new produc- 
tion at any opera house is staggering 
in financial output, as well as burden of 
doubt and tension. One cannot predict 
how long an opera will be on the 
boards, and so it is impossible to tell 
whether or not an investment will pay. 
Consequently, the offer made to the 
New York City Center by the Ford 
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Foundation to underwrite to the amount 
of $105,000, a series of operas made in 
America was significant. 


That project was highly rewarding. 
It gave Julius Rudel and others at the 
Center an opportunity for evaluation 
and perspective. The results were en- 
couraging. 

One of the ten operas presented was 
Mark Buccis Tale for a Deaf Ear. 
This opera, which was first heard in 
August, 1957, at the Berkshire Music 
Center, is based on Elizabeth Enright’s 
story, The Moment. before the Rain, a 
story of marital bickering. The husband 
drops dead, and the anguished wife 
prays for Death to return him to her. 
After a series of mystical scenes on the 
subject of resurrection, the man 
breathes again. But he proves to be 
the same alcoholic “no-good” as before. 
The wife curses him, and he again dies 
—this time for good. 


Music and theater departments of the 
colleges and universities across the 
country are well aware of the part they 
can play in developing folk-opera typi- 
cal of their regions. 

In 1955, to celebrate their centennial, 
Michigan State University’s speech and 
music departments combined to_pro- 
duce a folk opera entitled Michigan 
Dream. This work by John Jennings 
and H. Owen Reed takes place in the 
early logging days of the state. One 


song from the work, “Michigan Morn,” 
is enjoying some popularity among 
choruses across the nation. 


The previous year, 1954, Russell 
Porter and Waldo Williamson combined 
forces to write and produce a folk opera 
entitled Silverheels, which was pre- 
sented at the University of Denver to 
mark the 90th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the institution. The story of the 
opera is based on a legend about a 
dance hall girl called Silverheels, who 
stayed behind with a hardy few to 
care for the sick and dying in a mining 
camp during a plague. Mount Silver- 
heels, near Fairplay, Colorado, was 
named for this legendary dancing girl. 

Herbert Graf has said, “Opera, like 
any other theater form, has no reason 
for being if it is just an exhibition. In 
all great periods of opera . . . it has 
had its roots in the hearts of its audi- 
ence, and has crystallized their inner- 
most, inarticulate feelings.” 


Americans can identify themselves 
much more closely with Porgy, Susan- 
nah, and Baby Doe than with the un- 
real characters immersed in the slow- 
moving plots of traditional European 
opera; for, as Graf says, in such cases 
the work has “its roots in the hearts 
of the audience.” No one in the opera 
house that July afternoon in the Rockies 
could fail to feel the pulse of the drama. 
We were all a part of it! 
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GLOBE 


(Continued from Page 10) 
Juliet actually took place in a window. 


On the third level of the Globe, the 
inner stage was used for the music gal- 
lery. The musicians were concealed by 
curtains, which explains such stage- 
directions as “strange music ascends 
from above.” 

On top of all the stages was the area 
known as the “heavens.” It was here 
that thunder was made by rolling a 
cannon ball on the floor. The line in 
Henry VI, Part I, which reads, “Hung 
be the heavens with black,” does not 
refer to a gloomy day, but calls atten- 
tion to the black curtain draped around 
the upper stage. 

The audience at the first Globe per- 
formance marvelled at the actors’ silk, 
gold trimmed garments which sparkled 
in the afternoon sun. Only the latest 
Elizabethan styles were utilized, and 
several “groundlings” reached forward 
to try to touch the clothes. To picture 
the actors of the day, it must be remem- 
bered that no women were allowed on 
the stage. All the parts for women were 
given to young boys with high-pitched 
voices. 

The exact play which opened the 
Globe is not know, but scholars con- 
jecture that it may have been Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar or a drama en- 
titled A Warning for Fair Women. The 
latter play concerned several sensational 
murders and a woman who refused to 
admit her guilt until the moment be- 
fore she died. 

Whatever else is uncertain about the 
opening of the Globe, one point is defi- 
nite: the common people loved the 
play. The Tudor “groundlings” were 
renowned for their shouting, singing, 
stamping of feet, and their almost in- 
nate liking for the drama. London of- 
ficials were continuously denouncing the 
theaters for encouraging young men to 
abandon their jobs during the afternoon 
in order to attend the plays. 

The Globe Theater and Elizabethan 
drama grew in popularity after the sum- 
mer of 1599. Shakespeare became a 
wealthy man, not through payments for 
his plays, but because of his income as 
part-owner and actor at the Globe. The 
actors received all the pennies taken at 
the door and half the money collected 
for admittance to the galleries. The 
owners were given the other half of the 
gallery fee. 


One of the most famous actors of the 
day belonged to the Globe’s company: 
Richard Burbage, who played in Rich- 
ard III, Hamlet, and Othello. Burbage 
and other actors starred in the opening 
productions of such plays as All’s Well 
That Ends Well, Measure for Measure, 
and Antony and Cleopatra. 


As more plays were given, the dra- 
matic technique was modified and im- 
proved. To signify a scene taking place 
at night, the actors came on stage carry- 
ing lighted candles or lanterns. Shake- 
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speare wrote a scene in Antony and 
Cleopatra in which Caesar climbed 
down the short ladder to the floor of 
the yard, much to the delight of the 
“groundlings.” 

As presented in the Globe, the plays 
ran smoothly and without interruption. 
Shakespeare made a conscious effort to 
have each scene follow the preceding 
one without a break. According to a 
journal of the day, food and drink were 
distributed among the people during 
the intermission. 

Authorities in London and the Puritan 
influences took every opportunity they 
could to close the theaters. Dramas 
were stopped when the plague was 
rampant. Actors dreaded the sickness be- 
cause it either meant they would starve 
or have to find an acting job with a 
touring company. Under any condi- 
tions, the officials considered the theater 
as a place “for vagrant persons, master- 
less men, thieves, and horsestealers . . .” 

On a pleasant, windy day in June, 
1613, the flag appeared high atop the 
Globe to announce that a play was being 
given. A new drama by Shakespeare, 
Henry VIII, was being presented for the 
first time. The company evidently had 
made a special effort on this production 
because a spectator wrote that the play 
was “set forth with many extraordinary 
circumstances of pomp and majesty. . 
Upon the king’s entrance in the fourth 
scene of Act 1, the stage directions 
called for a shot from a cannon. The 
cannon was fired, and no one noticed 
that a spark had dropped on the roof 
thatch on the south side of the theater. 
At first, the thatch smoldered; then, it 
began to give off dark black smoke; and, 
as the playgoers became aware of the 
disaster, the thatch exploded in flames 
and soon the fire was enveloping the 
entire Globe Theater. A witness said 
the fire “ran around like a train, con- 
suming within less than an hour the 
whole house to the very grounds.” 


Amazingly enough, no one was in- 
jured in the blaze. It was reported that 
a “groundling” had his trousers set on 
fire, but he squelched the flames with a 
bottle of ale. To scholars, the most im- 
portant aspect of the fire was the fact 
that Shakespeare’s original manuscripts 
and the official theater records were 
destroyed with the Globe. In recent 
years, this lack of manuscripts has given 
rise to theories that Shakespeare did not 
write the plays attributed to him. 


A new Globe was erected on the 
same site. This structure remained un- 
til it was torn down by the Puritans in 
1644. But, the second Globe somehow 
lacked the glamour of the original. The 
burning of the first Globe seemed to 
mark the end of the Shakespearean era. 
And yet, the Bard transcended his age 
and left us written monuments for all 
time, among them: 


All the world’s a stage, 


And all the men and women merely 
players. 
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BRIEF VIEWS=, 


NS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


HOW TO ACT by Robert G. Paris. 

1959, Harpers; 178 pp. 

Written by a professional theater man 
who was once head dramatic coach for Colum- 
bia and Samuel Goldwyn studios and now 
runs his own studio in Hollywood, this book 
is laced with references to famous picture 
stars and is addressed to the young film as- 
pirant. Discounting all this, however, much 
in the book may be helpful to either the be- 
ginning actor or the youth who merely wishes 
to improve his use of body and voice. The 
premise is that acting springs from voice, 
body, and mind; and the foundation is a 
sound technique, a mastering of body and 
voice so that they will respond to whatever 
the mind dictates. Thus most of the chapters 
are devoted to explanations and exercises that 
will develop good stance, walk, breathing, 
timing on movement and speech, coordination, 
facial expressiveness, and pronunciation. In- 
directly, there is some help for strengthening 
the imagination, providing motivation by 
thinking extra thoughts and lines into the script, 
feeling and pantomiming emotions, building a 
characterization by carefully studying the script 
for clues to the person one is to be, and broad- 
ening one’s observation of and interest in 
life. the basis of all art. If read carefully, the 
book usually makes good sense; but beginners 
could probably be disturbed at times by what 
seem to be contradictions: thus the author 
says he does not believe in mechanical acting, 
though “an actor must build a solid mechani- 
cal mold before he can flood and color the 
performance of a role with his own talent 
and personality.” But then he goes on to 
say that one does not necessarily have to 
possess talent in order to be a_ successful 
actor; and, later, that “it is not an actor's 
function to ‘feel’ per se, but to make his audi- 
ence feel that which he wants transmitted to 
them.” Many will agree with these state- 
ments individually but, when put in juxta- 
position, they can result in confusion. Further, 
many directors (including  Stanislavsky! ) 
would doubt that any actor, especially the 
beginner, can act a role that he does not to 
some degree feel — or hasn't, at least, at one 
time or another, emotionally felt. 


WORKING UP A PART, by H. Darkes AI- 
bright. Second Ed., 1959, Houghton, 
Mifflin; 246 pp. 

This second edition of a well-known, useful 
book differs from the original in two respects: 
1) it is a paper-back edition, therefore some- 
what less expensive than the original; 2) the 
practice exercises and bibliographies have 
been brought up to date. The seven chapters 
of text, 104 pages, on the fundamentals of 
acting are the same, explaining how to attain 
physical and vocal improvement and how to 
analyze a role. The ten new scenes (five old 
ones are retained) include some from _ our 
finest recent dramas, such as The Lark, A 
Phoenix Too Frequent, Family Reunion and 
Tea and Sympathy. The previous notes on 
directing, aesthetics, and memorization of a 
role make up the appendix. 


THE STANISLAVSKI METHOD by Sonia 
Moore. 1960, Viking Press; 78 pp. 


This slender volume, “digested from the 
teachings of Stanislavski” by a former student 
and associate of his, is like a crisp cool breeze 
on a sultry day, for it summarizes in the simp- 
lest and briefest manner the essence of the 
system of acting that has today become “the 
method.” So many of the recent misinterpre- 
tations are cleared up by such straight-for- 
ward statements as the following: “When an 
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actor really sees, hears, and thinks, he feels 
about what he experiences, and his emotions 
which cannot be reached by forcing come to 
the surface spontaneously . . . An actor with 
great talent and subtle means and nuances 
needs more technique than others . . . The 
Method emerged as a vigorous weapon against 
overacting, cliches, and mannerisms .. . 
Stanislavski considered creativeness on the 
stage as the organic blending of psychological 
and physiological processes . . . Daily, syste- 
matic training in diction, voice, and body was 
considered by Stanislavski quite as important 
as practice on inner technique . . . Rehearsals 
exist for work, for action, and for search of 
ways to create characters, not for protracted 
discussion . . . The Method is not a dogma to 
be followed literally or pedantically.” Mrs. 
Moore clearly defines all the aspects of the 
system: the “if” technique, “given circum- 
stances,” imagination and the “subtext,” con- 
centration, relaxation, units and objectives, 
truth and belief, emotional memory (in later 
years almost abandoned in favor of immediate 
action by the actor as soon as rehearsals be- 
gin), communion, tempo-rhythm, and so on. 
Whether interested in the method or not, no 
one interested in acting should neglect to 
study this volume in detail; for, genius 
though he was, Stanislavski rarely attended the 
simplicity, brevity, and clarity in his writings 
that Mrs. Moore does here. 


ACTING SHAKESPEARE, by Bertram Joseph. 

1960, Theater Arts Books; 199 pp. 

A well-known English university teacher 
and author has produced another book based 
on his superb understanding of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century literature that should be 
of real interest to both speech and English 
teachers. The speech teacher will be impressed 
by the demonstration of the prominent place 
rhetoric (the spoken as well as the written 
word) played in the education of the Latin- 
school student of these times. “It was the 
belief of the educationalists of the sixteenth 
century that the exact quality of what is in a 
speaker's mind needs to be clothed in lan- 
guage which expresses it to perfection; and 
furthermore, that if an audience is to be af- 
fected by perceiving exactly what it is that 
he is expressing, he must make use of his 
voice and gesture to ensure than everything 
that is in his language shall be communicat- 
ed.” Mr. Joseph contends that all common 
rhetorical forms and devices were extensively 
employed by Shakespeare and that any school- 
boy of the time would have recognized them 
and, because of his constant oral drill in the 
classroom, would have known how to speak 
them effectively. The rules of good oratory 
(“The art of the orator in the renaissance was 
anything but formal and stereotyped; on the 
contrary, it was a lively and truthful art de- 
signed to portray real emotion truthfully, and 
was based on a deep conviction that ‘action’ 
should spring always from real inner feeling, 
not from any conventional systems of external 
cliches.” ) were also employed on the stage and 
characterized good acting. This is why school- 
boys so frequently presented plays themselves— 
for the practice it offered them in good oral 
speech. The modern actor who is preparing a 
Shakespearean role would do well to recognize 
these rhetorical foundations, for they will not 
only help explain the lines but also indicate the 
characterization and the proper manner of de- 
livery, both vocal and physical, which can still 
be used successfully today. “If we are to do 
justice to the skilled organization and still speak 
the words so that they sound like the premed- 
iated speech of a real human being without 
losing the heightening of art, the first stage of 


our preparation is to earn from the Elizabeth- 
ans how to read the text.” 

The author bolsters his case by showing how 
actors he knows have employed these tradi- 
tional devices with telling elfoct. He repeatedly 
emphasizes that this book is not a book of act- 
ing techniques; each individual actor must work 
these out for himself. This book merely ex- 
plains the proper foundation of understanding 
that must underline any performing technique. 
“He (the actor) will use them (literary figures 
of speech) in preparation to perceive the emo- 
tions and objectives which are expressed in 
them; and he will learn how to express these 
through them in his acting.” The examples 
cited from both Shakespeare and his contemp- 
oraries are innumerable. These illuminations of 
the plays’ texts should, likewise, be of great in- 
terest and aid to the English teacher who 
teaches Shakespeare as literature. 

Some directors will argue with such not fully 
explained and, therefore, possibly contradict- 
ory statements as these: “There is no need for 
any sort of ‘poetic’ or ‘incantatory’ voice; the 
normal speaking voice, correctly produced and 
controlled, will always sound natural provided 
it is inflected to express the precise sense, and 
provided the performer feels the emotion pre- 
cisely. . . . Shakespeare is best and most easily 
spoken with what is called a sustained tone.” 
Fuller explanations of these terms and qualifi- 
cations are necessary before we can completely 
understand the author’s directives. But Mr. 
Joseph clearly recognizes the difference be- 
tween mastering a play as literature and mas- 
tering it as a performing art: “The actor has 
to progress to a point at which he feels in him- 
self sincerely as his own emotion what he 
knows intellectually the imagined character has 
been imagined as feeling.” A detailed analysis 
of the characters of Juliet, Frair Lawrence, and 
Macbeth concludes the book. 


MIXED COMPANY by Clay Franklin. 1959, 
Samuel French; 98 pp. 


The author’s fourth such collection of orig- 
inal monologues includes twenty pieces for both 
men and women of all ages fe types. Some 
of the type characters are too obviously stereo- 
typed and some of the vignettes work to no 
real ending or climax (they just “quit”); but, 
on the whole, these simple scripts can be use- 
ful to many students in beginning acting 
classes, or even in public performances. Gener- 
ally, the ones with a wry pathos come off some- 
what better than the more broadly humorous 
ones. 
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HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theater Today in Europe, 
Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, 
Theater Today in England, Theater Today in the United 
States (Part I), Theater Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theater: Overview. 75 


PAGEANTRY by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. 
Trumbo, former sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. Contents: History of Pageantry, Pageantry in 
America, Source Material for Pageants, Writing the Pag- 
eant, Organizing the Pageant, Pageant Committees at Work, 
Directing the Pageant, The Night of the Pageant. .75 


AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), 


by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. 19 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS by Charles R. 


Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age. 79 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 


of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theater. yt) 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 


School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. 10 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 


Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, etc. $1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 


erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. 79 





ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-three additional publications about the Theater. 
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A POWERFUL NEW PLAY 
from the author of — 


TWELVE ANGRY MEN 
DINO 


THUNDER ON SYCAMORE STREET 


THE REMARKABLE INCIDENT AT CARSON CORNER 


REGINALD ROSE’S 





THE DEATH AND LIFE 
OF LARRY BENSON 





3 ACT PLAY FOR 5 MEN, 8 WOMEN e 


Story of the play. The whole town is excited about 
Larry Benson’s homecoming. Re- 


ported missing in action three years ago, he’s now due home 
any moment and the town is out to give him a hero’s wel- 
come. Friends, relatives, neighbors drop in on his excited 
mother and sister with messages and gifts. But it’s not all 
joy. Larry’s father left his family to shift for themselves. 
He won't be there. Also, who is to tell Larry that Grace is 
now engaged to someone else? And the mother, even in this 
happy moment, is bothered by a selfish customer for whom 
she does sewing. Then, the father returns claiming the right 
to be there for his boy’s homecoming. The mother is dis- 
tressed and the daughter angry. But all that is forgotten as 
the car pulls up in front. Larry’s here! But the expected 
band music outside doesn’t start and the young soldier who 


ONE SET 


comes in calling out, “Mom! Dad!” is a stranger they’ve never 
seen before! To them all, he insists he’s Larry. They are 
amazed as they see that he knows every turn of the house. 
He cails Larry’s old first-grade schoolteacher by her name 
and reminds her of a bad mark she once gave him. They all 
unconsciously become detectives, waiting for him to trip up 
on some detail...and he never does! He reminds Grace 
that when he put his class ring on her finger, he bent the 
ring to make it fit. How could a stranger know that? After 
the build-up of tension and drama there comes the moment 
of truth when all is understood, and we have the powerful 
and moving climax. It’s a play of wonderful insight into 
character and gives a memorable evening of superb theatre. 


ROYALTY $25.00 PLAYBOOKS 90¢ 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 1, 


ILLINOIS 
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